THE 


NOVEMBER, 19140. 


EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


To the Members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives: 


Gentlemen:—The topic which at this 
time is uppermost in the minds of our 
school people, is the enactment of a new 
School Code. It will, therefore, be proper 
to draw attention to the things in our 
school system which merit your special at- 
tention. 

Through the method of ward representa- 
tion some of our city school boards have 
become too large and unwieldy for the 
prompt and efficient dispatch of business. 
This becomes painfully apparent when one 
compares cities having a small board with 
cities having from thirty to ninety mem- 
bers in the school board. In cities of the 
latter type the superintendent is compelled 
to spend his time and energy, not upon the 
administration and supervision of the 
schools, but upon committee meetings and 
individual conferences with directors. The 
legislature should, therefore, consider 
whether directors can not be elected at 
large (instead of by wards) without throw- 
ing the selection of members of the school 
board into the hands of an undesirable 
class of voters, and whether in our largest 
cities a school board appointed either by 
the Governor, or by the Judges, will not be 
more efficient than a school board selected 
by popular vote. 

The new amendments to the Constitution 
abolish the annual elections in February, at 
which school directors were heretofore 
elected, and substitute in their place bien- 
nial elections for all local officers. This 
renders necessary a change in the length 
of the school director’s term of office from 





three years to an even number of years. 
Two-year terms make possible an entire 
change of the school board at every bien- 
nial election, and are for this reason de- 
cidedly objectionable. The term should un- 
doubtedly be either four or six years. If 
the term were made six years, the voters 
would probably be more careful to select 
good men for the office. On the other 
hand, if an’ official proves unfaithful, a 
term of six years is a long time before the 
people can bring about a change. 

The frequency of tie votes in the past 
has emphasized the need for a change in 
the number of directors constituting the 
school board. Whilst an uneven number 
does not make deadlocks absolutely im- 
possible, it will prevent the larger number 
of the tie votes which have clogged the 
administration of the schools and given 
rise to unnecessary ill-feeling. In town- 
ships and the smaller boroughs the num- 
ber should not be more than five, whilst in 
the larger boroughs and cities the ideal 
number may vary from seven to fifteen. 
Indeed some of the largest cities in other 
states get along very well with school 
boards of three or five members. 

The change in the school directors’ term 
of office will make desirable a change in 
the term of office of superintendents. It 
would be a mistake to shorten the term 
from three to two years, as is very ap- 
parent from the experience of other states. 
A term of four or six years is from every 
point of view preferable to a term of two 
or three years. 

The law requiring the employment of 
legally certified teachers has been fre- 
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quently violated because candidates for 
schools are not always required to show 
their certificates, the directors accepting 
the word of the candidate that he is the 
holder of a legal certificate. Such viola- 
tions of the school law can be prevented if 
all teachers be required to register their 
certificates in the office of the superintend- 
ent whenever they take a school in another 
county, or in another district having its 
own superintendent. 

The legislature should give careful con- 
sideration to the question of prompt pay- 
ment of loans by school boards. Tempo- 
rary loans should be authorized to cover 
special emergencies but should be paid by 
the taxes of the same year or of the fol- 
lowing year. Permanent loans should be 
paid by annual taxes for the gradual retire- 
ment of the bonds. Large sinking funds 
are a temptation in many ways. Worst of 
all is the floating of bonds without proper 
provision for their liquidation within the 
time required by law. A penalty should be 
provided for the members of a school board 
who vote for loans without making ade- 
quate provision for the payment of the 
same within the time limits now prescribed 
by law. Experienced bankers claim that 
there is no difficulty in floating bonds which 
fall due at different periods, thus providing 
a way for the payment of loans without the 
accumulation of a large sinking fund. 

The law wisely forbids superintendents 
from acting as agents in the introduction 
of text-books. Additional legislation seems 
necessary to regulate the book business. 
Severe penalties should be imposed upon 
all who either give or take bribes in con- 
nection with the adoption or purchase of 
new text-books and supplies. At present 
the business is crowded into the busy 
months of the summer vacation and the 
competition between rival publishers has 
led to the employment of agents who sell 
on commission and who are, therefore, 
tempted to load down a district with more 
books than are actually needed. 

It would help to regulate the book busi- 
ness if introductions could be decided on 
at any time between January and Septem- 
ber. Moreover, no teachers should be per- 
mitted to act as agent for the introduction 
of books in the district in which he is em- 
ployed as a teacher, or was employed as 
such during the preceding year. If newly- 
elected members of the school board were 
to take their seats in January, or even in 
March, not only the selection of new text- 
books, but other matters could be handled 
with less haste and greater care. The 
selection of teachers must now be post- 
poned to the end of the school year. The 
building and repair of school houses and 
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the levying of the school tax are post- 
poned until the new board has organized 
in June. As a consequence new school 
buildings are frequently not ready for oc- 
cupancy at the fall opening of the schools. 
If the newly-elected directors were to take 
their seats in December or January there 
would be ample time for them to become 
acquainted with the needs of the schools 
and the qualifications of the teachers. The 
term of the secretary and treasurer might 
run from July to July so as to avoid un- 
necessary trouble in closing accounts, mak- 
ing reports and transferring books and 
moneys. 

On the question of creating a State 
Board of Education there is difference of 
opinion among the educators of the State. 
Those who favor a State Board claim that 
such a board would unify the system, as 
well as work other desirable changes. 
Philadelphia has always been averse to 
coming under the State school system, and 
when the last legislature was considering 
this question, the leaders promptly elimi- 
nated the Philadelphia schools from the 
jurisdiction of the proposed State Board of 
Education. If a State Board is not good 
for Philadelphia, is it good for the rest of 
the State? 

The experiences of the College and Uni- 
versity Council show how difficult it is to 
get a quorum in a board whose members 
serve without compensation. Questions 
which are now decided promptly would 
have to be postponed to the quarterly or 
semi-annual meetings of the board, and 
this would clog instead of facilitating the 
administration of the schools. 

Here, if anywhere, individual prefer- 
ences should be subordinated to the gen- 
eral welfare of the schools. If functions 
which are now vested in superintendents 
and school boards, or in the legislature 
itself, can with advantage be transferred 
to a State Board of Education, then such 
a board should be created. If, on the other 
hand, such a board is an unnecessary ad- 
junct to the State School Department and 
a hindrance to the local administration of 
the schools, then it would be unwise to 
create such board, even though a majority 
of the states have seen fit to limit the 
power of the local authorities by some 
central authority above the Department of 
Public Instruction. The Pennsylvania 
school system was not introduced from 
without, but grew up on our own soil in 
response to our own needs. And we should 
not imitate other states merely for the sake 
of uniformity. 

The number of children who are maimed 
or killed through trespassing upon ail- 
roads is serious enough to claim the atten- 
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tion of teachers and directors. The worst 
waste of our national resources is the de- 
struction of human life through causes 
which could be prevented. Youth should 
be warned against incurring dangers upon 
railroads, upon the highways, in shops and 
factories and mines. More lives are an- 
nually lost in this way than through an 
ordinary battle in time of war. But the 
worst waste of life comes through prevent- 
able diseases. Not only should there be 
careful medical and dental inspection of 
school children, but the inspection should 
be followed by proper treatment. The De- 
partment of Health deserves to be com- 
mended for what it has done in the medical 
inspection of rural schools. But much 
more remains to be done in our rural 
schools as well as in the schools of cities 
and boroughs. We need at this point legis- 
lation which is both explicit and mandatory. 


High Schools. 


The following table shows the growth in 
the number of high schools receiving State 
appropriation since 1902. 


Towmship High Schools. 


1902 1903 1904 
First Grade..... 2 9 
Second Grade... 29 5I 54 
Third Grade.... 35 67 ~=«I0L 


124 164 
1907 - 1909 


First Grade..... 14 a 

Second Grade... 43 56 355 

Third Grade.... 246 247 279 

303. 3II 341 

Borough High Schools. 
1910* 
First Grade 113 
Second Grade 181 
Third Grade 178 225 214 
411 474 508 
The above enumeration does not in- 
clude forty-two city high schools, nearly 
all of the first grade, for which no special 
appropriation was ever made. It may, of 
course, be assumed that every city will de- 
velop a high school of the first grade, but 
as soon as the finances of the State permit, 
all high schools should receive a just pro- 
portionate share of an adequate appropria- 
tion in aid of high schools. The last legis- 
lature set apart one hundred thousand dol- 


lars towards the payment of the high school: 


tuition of non-resident pupils. If this 
policy is to be made effective, the amount 
must be largely increased. It is the aim of 
States like Ohio, New Jersey, New York 
and Massachusetts to give the advantages 


of a four year high school course to every 


* Estimated. 





boy and every girl sufficiently advanced to 
profit by that kind of instruction. Legis- 
lation with this end in view should be en- 
acted in Pennsylvania, if our school system 
is to be made as comprehensive and com- 
plete as the school systems of the states 
just named. 

New York pays twenty dollars toward 
the tuition of non-resident high school 
pupils. New Jersey and Massachusetts 
furnish free tuition and free transporta- 
tion to every pupil sufficiently advanced for 
high school work, whenever the district 
maintains no high school of its own. A 
policy of this sort prevents the waste of 
money due to the establishment of more 
high schools than are needed. To escape 
the payment of the tuition of pupils in the 
high schools of other districts, school 
boards have sometimes started high schools 
without a sufficient attendance to justify 
the expense. Laws should be enacted to 
regulate the establishment of new high 
schools by the approval of the county 
superintendent and the high school inspec- 
tors. The application for permission to 
establish new high schools, especially in 
rural districts, should set forth the number 
of teachers in the district, the number of 
pupils qualified to begin high school work, 
the proximity and convenience of access of 
the high schools already organized and 
other facts bearing upon the need of an 
additional high school in the applicant’s 
section of the county of city. The organi- 
zation of high schools has gone far enough 
to indicate that in some localities too many 
high schools will be organized for the pur- 
chase of proper material equipment, for 
the employment of properly qualified teach- 
ers and for an attendance sufficient to en- 
sure the highest efficiency. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The normal schools need the attention of 
the legislature. Under the recent rulings 
of the courts these institutions are in the 
hands of private corporations, and wherever 
property has been acquired on which the 
State holds no mortgages, such property 
might be sold for the benefit of the stock- 
holders, even though appropriations by the 
State may have been used in the purchase 
of the same. It would be unjust to say that 
this is likely to be done at this time by the 
stockholders and trustees of any one of 
the thirteen schools, but the possibility of 
such sale should be made an impossibility 
by wise and efficient legislation, thus re- 
moving the temptation for all time to come. 

At present the Board of Trustees is com- 
posed of eighteen members, nine of whom 
represent the stockholders, and the others 
are appointed to represent the State. When 
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the schools were first established every 
man of means in the community became a 
contributor and no respectable man could 
escape the taking of stock. Hence the ne- 
cessity of securing a quorum for the trans- 
action of business led ‘to the appointment 
of stockholders as State Trustees. For 
several years it has been deemed wise to 
select the State Trustees from citizens who 
do not own stock, either directly or indi- 
rectly. But this policy has not been sufficient 
to eliminate local troubles from the man- 
agement of these schools. Whenever two 
banks become rivals for the deposits of 
the money which these schools handle, the 
welfare of the school may become a sec- 
ondary consideration. If a rich man’s son 
is disciplined, he buys up stock and tries 
to get even with the Principal by a change 
in the Board of Trustees. There is at 
present a constant temptation to subordi- 
nate the highest interests of the school to 
the business interests or professional ad- 
vancement of some relative or friend of an 
influential Trustee or stockholder. The 
heroic days in which the Trustees made 
sacrifices and pledged their property, and 
even their very homes in order to save the 
credit of the school and to keep it alive, 
are now past, and it is a question worthy 
of consideration whether the State should 


buy the stocks which were originally is- 
sued, and should assume entire control, or 
whether a representation on the Board of 
Trustees proportionate to the money which 
the State has invested in the property will 
suffice to eliminate local fights from the 


management of these schools. It should 
never be forgotten that it is the aim of the 
State Normal Schools to prepare teachers 
for the public schools, and that the interests 
of banks, business houses and stockholders 
should always be subordinated to the lofty 
purpose for which these schools were es- 
tablished. 
THE FUNCTION OF EXPERTS. 


Many phases of school administration 
should be left to experienced experts and it 
will be wise not to legislate very minutely 
as to the courses of study, qualifications of 
teachers the erection of school buildings 
and other matters concerning which the 
wisest prophet can not foretell what the 
new needs of people will be from year to 
year. The Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation has decided to hold its next meet- 
ing between Christmas and New Year for 
the purpose of discussing proposed school 
legislation. The wisest educator can not 
presume that he knows how all parts of the 
State will be affected by new laws. The 
members of the late Code Commission met 
at their own expense and revised the vetoed 
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code by eliminating contradictions and 
other objectionable features. This revision 
was published in the July number of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal and widely 
distributed among the directors and edu- 
cators. A copy will be placed in the hands 
of every member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives so that each and every 
one may have ample time to study what is 
proposed. No one will wish to enact a 
code with amendments giving us a worse 
school system than we have at present. 
Nor would it be wise to change enactments 
which have been formulated in response to 
our own needs, simply because other States 
have adopted a different method for at- 
taining the same ends. And in all school 
legislation that is enacted, let it be borne 
in mind that our educational system was 
not established and is not maintained for 
the sake of architects, contractors, pub- 
lishers, book agents, superintendents, teach- 
ers, tax-collectors, school treasurers, school 
directors or even tax payers, but that our 
schools exist for the benefit of the children 
whose education and future welfare should 
be considered paramount in all school legis- 
lation and school administration. Legisla- 
tion from any other point of view will 
harm our schools and prove a curse in- 
stead of a blessing to the boys and girls of 
our Commonwealth. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


A course of study designed to eliminate 
non-essentials has been issued and dis- 
tributed from the Department of Public 
Instruction. Let any one who is not a 
teacher go over the text-books in arith- 
metic which he studied in his boyhood for 
the purpose of marking all the things 
which have been of no use to him in his 
career beyond the school and he will be 
surprised to find how little of each text- 
book will remain unmarked. The same is 
true of the text-books on grammar and 
geography. Hence it was deemed wise to 
indicate a minimum which every child 
should acquire in the grades below the 
high school. When children pass through 
eight and even nine grades below the high 
school without learning aught about per- 
centage, there is an inexcusable waste of 
time and effort somewhere in the carry- 
ing out of the course of study. Children 
are driven out of school by difficult prob- 
lems in arithmetic and knotty sentences in 
the grammar because these are forced upon 
the learner’s attention before his under- 
standing is ripe for their comprehension. 
And it is a legitimate question to ask 
whether the simpler operations in algebra, 
including equations, and the simple truths 
of constructive geometry would not fur- 
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nish better mental discipline than the diffi- 
cult and lengthy problems which have 
heretofore occupied the time of so many 
children, especially in the ungraded schools. 
Those who have tried the experiment be- 
lieve in a radical change of the school cur- 
riculum in the direction of less arithmetic 
and the earlier introduction of the simple 
truths of algebra and geometry. 

The best schools will undoubtedly ac- 
complish more in the allotted time than is 
outlined in the course of study. It is not 
designed to bring the best schools to the 
level of the average and it is at this point 
that we strike the rock of offence in all 
uniform courses of study and uniform 
State examinations. In every instance the 
child is of more value than the course of 
study, and the greatest good of the best 
pupils should never be lost sight of while 
the teacher is trying to promote the great- 
est good of the greatest number. 


THE ADOPTION OF HIGHER STANDARDS. 


All the professional schools are adopting 
higher standards of admission and gradu- 
ation and this is affecting the other schools. 
The cry is: Fewer doctors but better doc- 
tors, fewer lawyers but better qualified 
lawyers and so on to the end of the list of 
about twenty-five vocations which now 
aspire to the rank of professions. The 
number of occupations is increasing in 
which special skill is based upon scientific 
training and the advanced education given 
in our institutions of higher learning. The 
new demands are causing a re-adjustment 
of the relations between our public schools 
and these higher institutions, including col- 
leges, professional schools and schools of 
technology. 

The present methods of standardization 
undoubtedly work against the boy on the 
farm. In most cases he does not have ac- 
cess to a first grade high school, and hence 
when he wakes up and finds himself he 
finds closed against him the doors, not only 
to professions like law, medicine, dentistry 
and pharmacy, but also the entrance to 
about twenty other vocations which presup- 
pose a learned education as the basis for 
special training. Shall we adopt the Euro- 
pean standards according to which the boy 
who goes through the free public school 
finds the doors of the university and the 
professional school closed against him 
forever? The American ideal is different. 
We have tried to build up a school system 
which shall be like a ladder stretching 
from the gutter into the university, on 
which the youth who has the strength to 
climb may rise into the highest and the 
most lucrative of modern occupations. 

Any system of rural high schools which 
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seeks to condemn the boy to a life on the 
farm, no matter what his talents or in- 
clination may be, deserves to be condemned. 
The rural high school should mean oppor- 
tunity for the boy to make the most of him- 
self. If he chooses to be a farmer he 
should find in the high school things which 
he can not learn on the farm and which 
will throw light upon the work of the farm. 
But if his tastes and talents fit him for 
something else, the course in said high 
school should not be so shaped as to unfit 
him for anything but toil on the farm. 

The census shows a drift of population 
from the farms to the cities and boroughs, 
and hence fewer raise food while there are 
more to eat it. It has been well said that 
the remedy is not in “back to the farm,” 
but in increasing the product of the farm 
and in making its labor more efficient. 
“For all that is expended on agricultural 
education and agricultural investigation,” 
says a writer in one of the Philadelphia 
papers, “the farm product per acre is in- 
creasing very slowly and sometimes is di- 
minishing. Corn is our great crop, and the 
product of corn per acre has increased not 
at all in forty years. It averaged as large 
in 1866-1870 as it does to-day for all the 
progress in ‘agricultural science.’ The 
product of wheat per acre has grown in 
forty years, but not much, only about one- 
fifth. No more oats are grown per acre 
than forty years ago. Barley has made a 
small advance in yield per acre. Potatoes, 
a crop of first importance, has changed 
little in acre product. In cotton the aver- 
age yield per acre does not grow. In- 
creased product has come in all other fields. 
The coal mine yields more per miner, the 
railroad carries more and mill and factory 
turn out more. In some other countries the 
yield per acre on the farm has grown. 
Why not in the United States?” 

The explanation is not far to seek. The 
new knowledge has not yet reached the 
farm. The State College opened at its 
own expense a summer school for teachers 
and of the hundred and fifty enrolled, com- 
paratively few took instruction in agricul- 
ture. The graduates of the land-grant ‘col- 
leges have not gone back to the farms, but 
away from the farms to professorships, 
government positions and other expert 
work which pays better than farming. 
When one hears the eloquent pleas for the 
farm, one fears that the lecturers will 
forthwith resign their positions and go to 
farming, but the fear vanishes as soon as 
their present salary is compared with what 
they could earn by toil on the soil. Here 
is an economic law which the school can 
not nullify, namely, that boys and girls will 
seek the vocations which either pay the 
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best or promise to give most of the things 
that make life desirable. As long as the 
shop, the factory, the store and the mine 
offer better wages than the farm, so long 
will boys leave the farm for work else- 
where. As long as the city offers oppor- 
tunities for an attractive life superior to 
those offered by country life, so long will 
boys and girls seek an avenue of escape 
from the farm, even though existence in 
the city means all their days a life from 
hand to mouth. It must be confessed that 
the farm life, which at best means hard 
work and long hours, does not offer su- 
perior attractions to the boy and the girl 
who can never hope to own a farm. The 
school may impart knowledge that will give 
insight into the marvels of nature and 
make the farmer a better farmer, but it can 
not be reasonably expected that the schools 
shall solely and of their own initiative stop 
the migration from the farm to the city. 
Those who expect this to be achieved by 
the women teachers now in charge of our 
schools, expect them to solve a problem in 
which the home, the community, the State 
should play a more efficient part if the 
problem is ever to be solved. 

Those who are familiar with trade 
schools in Europe lament the tendency to 
short-circuit the education of the boy by 
our schemes for industrial education in the 
grades. We forbid child labor in the fac- 
tory and below the age of fourteen and 
then expect the school to teach and exact 
the same work which the boy would have 
done as an apprentice in the shop. Euro- 
pean countries devote the years below four- 
teen to work similar to that of our ele- 
mentary grades and then supplement the 
work of the apprentice by continuation 
schools which teach what the boy can not 
learn in the shop. 

Moreover, if the schemes for industrial 
education are to be carried into effect, the 
public must be willing to spend more money 
upon the schools. To expect the schools to 
solve all the problems which are shied at 
them from the mine, the factory, and the 
counting room on the money now at the 
disposal of our school authorities reminds 
one of Pharaoh who asked the children of 
Israel to make bricks without straw. 

Without doubt, the greatest need of the 
schools of Pennsylvania is more money. 
The need of more money is felt, not only 
in Philadelphia, but in other school dis- 
tricts of the State. In spite of our mag- 
nificent school appropriation Pennsylvania 
is not by any means the most liberal of all 
the States in the support of the Public 
Schools. Other states have different meth- 
ods of taxation, and property which we tax 
only for State purposes is there taxed 
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locally and yields abundant revenue for 
school purposes. Hence comparisons of 
amounts appropriated by the different legis- 
latures and of sums raised by local taxa- 
tion are always misleading. Even in our 
own State such comparisons do not bring 
to light the true state of affairs. Where 
property is assessed at its full value, as 
in Chester county, the rate of taxation 
seems low. Where property is assessed 
below its real value, money enough can be 
raised only by a relatively high millage, 
and in some instances, although the maxi- 
mum rate allowed by law is levied, there is 
not enough revenue to keep the schools in 
operation during seven months. 
Undoubtedly it will be a great step for- 
ward if the minimum school term can be 
fixed at eight months, but some districts 
will have to receive more liberal aid from 
the State, if they are to obey the law in 
this respect. The most liberal policy that is 
possible with our State revenues is, there- 
fore, the greatest of all the questions which 
will come before the next legislature. 
Respectfully submitted, 


NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 


Harrispurc, Pa., September 20, 1910. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for the School Year Ending June 
6, 1910, Including Philadelphia. 


Number of school districts in the 
2,599 

Number of schools 34,628 

Number of superintendents 164 

Number of male teachers 

Number of female teachers 

Whole number of teachers 

Whole number of directors 

Average salary of male teachers 
per month 

Average salary of female teachers 
per month 

Average length of school term in 
months 

Whole number of pupils 

Average number of pupils in daily 
attendance 

Cost of school houses, purchasing, 
building, renting, etc. ........ $0,192,572.95 

Teachers’ wages $19,657,318.47 

Cost of school text books 

Cost of school supplies other than 
text books, including maps, 
GlobesHete: ache menace eds $748,290.62 

Fuel, contingencies, fees of col- 
lectors and other expenses. ... $9,295,389.28 

Total expenditures $30,988, 179.93 

Regular appropriation to common 
schools for the school year end- 
ing June 6, 1910 

Appropriation for free tuition of 
students in state normal schools 


8,103 
27,493 
35,590 
17,674 
$63.43 
$47.47 


8.49 
1,282,965 


1,001,464 


$6,872,500.00 
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for school year ending June 
6, I910 

Appropriation for township high 
schools 

Appropriation for borough high 
schools 

Appropriation for county super- 
intendent’s salaries 

Estimated value of school prop- 


$96,244,694.02 


Items Compared with Those of the Preceding 
Year Ending June 7, 1909, Philadel- 
phia Included. 


Increase in number of districts.. 15 
Increase in number of schools.. 844 
Increase in male teachers 168 
Increase in female teachers 722 
Increase in salary of male teach- 
ers, per month 
Increase in salary of female teach- 
ers, per month .40 
Increase in length of school term .03 
Increase in number of pupils.... 19,831 
Increase in teachers’ wages $1,181,627.70 
Increase in cost of buildings, 
purchasing and renting $816,067.29 
Decrease in cost of fuel, 
tingencies, fees of collectors 
and other expenses 


$312,500.00 
$137,500.00 
$137,500.00 


$115,000.00 


$1.20 


$373,287.10 


Condition of System, not Including Philadel- 
phia, with Comparisons. 


Number of districts 
Increase 
Number of schools 
Increase 

Number of pupils 
Increase 18,518 
Average daily attendance 846,749 
Increase 4 
Per cent. of attendance 
Decrease I 
Average length of school term in 
months 8.26 
Increase 04 
Number of male teachers 7,652 
Increase 115 
Number of female teachers . 23,335 
Increase 623 
Whole number of teachers 
Increase 
Average salary of male teach- 
ers per month 
Increase $1.29 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers, per month $46.99 
Increase +39 
Cost of school supplies other than 
text books 
Increase 
Teachers’ wages 
Increase 
Fuel and contingencies, fees of 
COlleCtORS, Ces... . scKccns cemeees $8,850,567.59 
Decrease $164,194.18 
Cost of text books $851,081.33 
Decrease $33,786.14 
Purchasing, building, repairing 
$5,903,886.51 


houses, renting 
Decrease $3,020,875.26 


1,107,416 


30,987 
738 


$61.04 


$15,293,136.04 
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$31,745,962.09 
5,071.73 


Total expenditures 


Average number of mills levied 
for school purposes 
Increase 
Average number mills levied for 
building purposes 
Increase .07 
$21,019,917.25 
261,642.21 


Philadelphia. 


Number of schools 

Number of male teachers 

Number of female teachers 

Average salary of male teach- 
ers, per month 

Average salary of female teach- 
ers, per month 

Number of pupils in school at 
end of year 

Average attendance 

Teachers wages 

Cost of grounds, buildings, rent- 
ing, and reparing 

Cost of text books 

Fuel and contingencies, 
collectors and all other expenses 

Total expenditures 

Estimated value of school prop- 

$20,532,630.00 


4,609 

451 

4,158 
$162.00 
$79.00 
175,549 
154,715 
$4,364,182.43 


$3,198,686.44 
$243,527.28 


$435,821.69 





EXPENDITURE FOR POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 


BY CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


r the expenditure for public education 
justified by its results? The schools 
and colleges believe in the democratic 
ideals, and fervently desire to promote 
brotherhood, unity, and the practical ac- 
ceptance of the Pauline doctrine, “ Every 
one members one of another.” Can we say 
of any other of the organized inspiring 
and moralizing forces in American society 
that it has gained strength and increased 
its influence during the past fifty years? 
The efficiency of legislatures and the re- 
spect in which they are held have unques- 
tionably declined since the civil war. 
American legislative assemblies—munici- 
pal, state, and national—have repeatedly 
shown themselves unable to solve the new 
problems which have arisen in rapid suc- 
cession out of the incredible changes in 
industry, commerce, and _ transportation. 
In other words, legislatures have not been 
able to keep up with American progress in 
other fields. Some of them have ceased in 
large measure to be deliberative assem- 
blies and habitually transact important 
parts of their business in secret committee 
meetings. Congress has repeatedly disap- 
pointed the people in respect both to its in- 
telligence and to its magnanimity, and with 
a rather piteous recognition of its own in- 
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capacity it has repeatedly taken refuge in 
the discretion of the Executive. 

Most persons will also agree that the 
courts of our country are as a whole less 
efficient and less respected to-day than they 
were a generation or two generations ago. 
Their decline is painfully apparent in crimi- 
nal matters and is plainly visible in civil 
matters also. The efficacy of the death 
penalty has been well-nigh destroyed by the 
delays ordered or permitted by courts. The 
courts often seem embarrassed by con- 
flicting precedents or contradictory deci- 
sions and paralyzed by multiplying techni- 
calities and ingenuities of counsel. More- 
over, they not infrequently give uncertain 
sounds. Hence reverence for law is not 
maintained at its old level, and lawless 
violence against suspected criminals claims 


justification in the delays and uncertain- 


ties of legal processes. 

The church and its ministers can hardly 
be said to have risen in public estimation 
since the civil war. Its control over edu- 
cation has distinctly diminished. In some 
of its branches it seems to cling to archaic 
metaphysics and morbid poetic imaginings ; 
in others it apparently inclines to take 
refuge in decorums, pomps, costumes, and 
observances. On the whole it has not been 
able to keep up with the progress of either 
science or democracy—those Atalantas of 
the nineteenth century that never stop for 
golden apples dropped in their path—and 
it has shown little readiness to rely on the 
intense reality of the universal sentiments 
to which Jesus appealed or to go back to the 
simple preaching of the gospel of brother- 
hood and unity—of love to God and love 
to man. So the church as a whole has to- 
day no influence on many millions of our 
fellow-countrymen, called Jews or Chris- 
tians, Protestants or Catholics though they 
be. We still believe that the voluntary 
church is the best of churches, because a 
religion which is accepted under compulsion 
is really no religion at all for the individual 
soul, though it may be a social embellish- 
ment or a prop for the state. Yet, believing 
thus, we have to admit that the voluntary 
church in the United States has no hold 
on a large and increasing part of the popu- 
lation. 

By no positive fault of their own, but by 
a sort of negative incapacity, legislature, 
court, and church seem to be passing 
through some transition which temporarily 
impairs their power; but the schools and 
colleges in the United States, while chang- 
ing and developing rapidly, have suffered 
no impairment of vigor or influence. On 
the contrary, education as an uplifting 
agency was never so effective with the 
democracy as it is to-day. To redeem and 
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vivify legislatures, courts, and churches, 
what agency is so promising as education? 
Next to steady, productive labor, education 
is the prime factor in social and industrial 
progress. This primacy of education 
among various factors affords the strongest 
possible inducement to spend every dollar 
on popular education which can be spent 
advantageously. It also gives an answer, 
drawn from experience, to the question, Is 
the present expenditure worth making? A 
reasonable foresight supplies another 
answer. We should ask ourselves, What 
better remedy than wise popular education, 
what other thorough remedy, can be imag- 
ined for the new evils which threaten so- 
ciety because of the new facilities for 
making huge combinations of producers or 
middlemen, of farmers or miners or manu- 
facturers, of rich or poor, of laborers or 
capitalists? Masses of men are much more 
excitable than average individuals, and will 
do in gregarious passion things which the 
individuals who compose the masses would 
not do. A crowd is dangerously liable to 
sudden rage or—what is worse—sudden 
terror, and either emotion may overpower 
the sense of responsibility and annihilate 
for the moment both prudence and mercy. 
There never was a time when common 
sentiments and desires could be so quickly 
massed; never a time when the force of 
multitudes could be so effectively concen- 
trated at a selected point for a common 
purpose. Against this formidable danger 
there is only one trustworthy defense. The 
masses of the people must be taught to use 
their reason, to seek the truth, and to love 
justice and mercy. There is no safety for 
democratic society in truth held or justice 
loved by the few. The millions must mean 
to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 
with their God. The millions must be 
taught to discuss, not fight; to trust pub- 
licity, not secrecy, and to take timely public 
precautions against every kind of selfish 
oppression. To give this instruction 
steadily and universally society possesses no 
organized agency which compares in pres- 
ent efficiency and future promise with the 
schools. Therefore the present expenditure 
on schools is fully justified and increased 
expenditure urgently demanded. I can 
almost hear the objection: This expectation 
of popular schools is extravagant; they are 
only for teaching reading, writing and 
ciphering. Not so, I reply. The common 
schools should impart the elements of phys- 
ical, mental, and moral training, and in 
morals the elements are by far the most 
valuable part. 

Secondly, let me deal briefly with our 
skeptic’s demand for a test of the results 
of popular education. I think there must 
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be some sure-working practical tests of the 
efficiency of popular education. Can they 
be stated? Concerning an educated indi- 
vidual, we may fairly ask, Can he see 
straight; can he recognize the fact? Next, 
Can he draw a just inference from estab- 
lished facts? Thirdly, Has he self-control, 
or do his passions run away with him or 
untoward events daunt him? These are 
fair tests of his mental and moral capacity. 
One other test we fairly apply to an edu- 
cated individual—Does he continue to grow 
in power and in wisdom .throughout his 
life? His body ceases to grow at twenty- 
five or thirty years of age, does his soul 
continue to grow? It is obvious that these 
tests are difficult of application to a nation; 
but we are not wholly without means of ap- 
plying them to our own people as a mass. 
The people live by agriculture, mining, and 
manufacturing; and these great concerns 
can not be successfully managed unless 
multitudes of men recognize essential facts 
and draw the right inferences from the 
truths they embody. 

The success with which the American 
people get their livelihood shows that there 
is much soundness in their mental training. 
Millions of them must be able to observe 
accurately and to infer justly. One of the 
most difficult tasks for a man who thinks 
imperfectly is to get over a delusion. 


Whenever the American people, through 
the reasoning power of millions, get over 
a delusion they shed light on the efficiency 


of their own education. We have had a 
piece of evidence of this sort in the re- 
covery of our people from the widespread 
silver delusion. Do their passions run 
away with the people? They did not after 
the civil war, the forebearance of the Con- 
federates being as remarkable as that of 
the Unionists. They did not at the close of 
the fighting with the poor Spaniards in 
Cuba. Never were terms of surrender 
more generous, or I may add, more in- 
genious. The same self-control was mani- 
fested in the intelligent withdrawal of our 
soldiers from China. Do untoward events 
daunt the people? No. As a rule, our 
population bears calamities and losses with 
constancy and calmness. The country 
lately lost its singularly beloved Chief 
Magistrate, but our Government never 
Staggered, even for a moment, and the 
whole work and life of the people went on 
without a halt, or even a quiver, except for 
the momentary thrill of horror and humilia- 
tion. In the recent coal strike, which 
doubled the price of a necessary of life 
and caused widespread injuries and anxie- 
ties, the attitude of the much-enduring 
public was calm and discreet. The public 
took sides with neither party, looked on 
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quietly at the irrational strife, accepted no 
bad advice, tried no unconstitutional reme- 
dies—just bore the losses and waited five 
months for the combatants to accept that 
method of inquiry, discussion, and mutual 
consideration which ought to have been 
adopted when the conflict first arose. The 
strike has furnished a good illustration of 
popular self-control under very irritating 
conditions. Such are some of the indica- 
tions that American education has not 
wholly. failed of its high object. 

Can we apply to the education of the 
nation the ultimate test which we finally 
apply to the education of an individual ? 
As the national life grows broad and rich 
does the national soul or ‘spirit grow with 
it? Does mental and spiritual progress 
keep pace with material? God only knows; 
but mortals may discern some facts which 
make toward the conclusion we should all 
like to establish. Thus, in regard to the 
mental powers of the population, whenever 
new machines, be they reapers, looms, 
cranes, crucibles, guns, or electric motors, 
have required more intelligent men behind 
them the nation has invariably supplied on 
demand the needed men. This evidence is 
furnished incessantly on an immense scale, 
and it signifies that the people rise to their 
higher work. When a quiet villager, who 
has been just caring for his farm and his 
sawmill, is made school agent or chairman 
of the board of health, and is forced to 
think of all the children in the town or o 
all the sick in it, if he does his work well, 
grasps ideas novel to him, and by energetic 
and judicious action spreads them through 
the town, we say that he has grown to his 
enlarging work. On a higher plane that is 
just what we do say of Benjamin Franklin 
and Abraham Lincoln. In like manner the 
American people has grown to its expand- 
ing and novel industries, arts and com- 
merce, and has clearly done its daily work 
better than the competing nations. Hence, 
the total training of its youth, an important 
part of which has been given by the schools 
and colleges, must have been measurably 
successful. 

The extraordinary sale of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias in the United States demon- 
tsrates the existence in innumerable house- 
holds of the habit of looking up the mean- 
ing of words and the facts about unfamiliar 
topics encountered in conversation or in 
reading. This habit implies a lifelong de- 
sire to learn. The reading habits of the 
people prolong mental activity and growth, 
widen interests, and quicken sympathies, 
for the great mass of the people’s reading 
matter is pure and instructive, in spite of 
the mortifying fact that parts of most daily 
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newspapers are given over to Cloacina and 
the Furies. 

But all this refers to the national mind 
applied to things material, or to the ordi- 
nary plane of commonplace life. How 
about things spiritual, the great moral 
movements, and the refinements and adorn- 
ments of life? Is there any better test of 
unselfish and gentle feeling in a multitu- 
dinous people than their habitual treatment 
of women and children? Now, on the 
whole, Americans of all classes treat their 
women in large things and small better 
than any other people treat theirs. Amer- 
ican men are laughed at by foreigners for 
making their wives and daughters extrava- 
gant and self-indulgent. On farms women 
do not work in the fields, as all foreign 
peasant women do. For factories we have 
in many states protective legislation in re- 
gard to the employment of women and chil- 
dren. There is a very significant differ- 
ence between the expectation on the part of 
the American people of personal purity and 
domestic honor in their public men and the 
expectation in those regards on the part of 
any European people concerning their 
kings, princes, and high officials. The 
politician who disappoints the American 
people in that respect is lost, be he ever so 
serviceable a person. As to the treatment 


of children, it is certain that the discipline 
in American families and schools is gentler 
and more considerate than in other coun- 


tries. Moreover, there has been a great 
advance in this respect within thirty years, 
an advance which has made the whole 
people happier and better. This is a wide- 
spread gain, made in millions of homes and 
schools, and it not only tells on the present 
moral condition of our people, but is of the 
highest promise for the future. Somehow 
slavery is gone and intemperance has been 
checked and made disgraceful. The re- 
sults testify to the moral forces which pro- 
duce them. 

If one would estimate the progress of a 
people in the fine arts and in science, one 
must go to the works of the few men who 
best illustrate the national art and science. 
In the whole history of sculpture can any 
one point to a more informing, inspiring, 
and touching military monument than the 
Shaw monument on Boston Common? 
There are bigger and costlier, but none 
more expressive, juster, or more uplifting. 
In the prompt and general application of 
scientific discovery to the service of hu- 
manity Americans certainly excel other 
nations. It is enough to mention anes- 
thesia, the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
innumerable inventions of labor-saving 
machinery. The use made of riches is 
another test of the moral condition and 
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standards of a people. Now, the stream of 
gifts from private persons to schools, col- 
leges, universities, libraries, art galleries, 
museums, and laboratories in the United 
States flows in a volume which has never 
been approached in the history of the world. 
It is said that there are only six towns in 
all Massachusetts the inhabitants of which 
have no access to free books. It is not 
only the few very rich men who provide 
educational endowments. Every year thou- 
sands of Americans take part in this most 
intelligent beneficence, wiser than endow- 
ment of hospitals, asylums, or infirmaries, 
because a work of construction instead of 
palliation. Truly there are some encourag- 
ing evidences that the soul of the people 
keeps growing. 

So, in good heart and hope, learning 
from failures what not to do and from suc- 
cess what next to attempt, we may all press 
on together toward our national goal—the 
perfecting of an intelligent individual citi- 
zenship in a Christian democracy. 


— 


SIZE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


BY SUPT. GEORGE W. MOORE. 





I’ order to make this paper of some 
value, especially to the commission, 
whose duty it is to revise the school laws, 
I sent to the 66 county superintendents and 
the 89 city and borough superintendents of 
Pennsylvania the following questions, and 
tabulated the answers to the same: 

1. In recent years have any deadlocks oc- 
curred in school boards under your juris- 
diction? How many? State cause. 

2. Have the school boards under your 
jurisdiction been dismissed by the court and 
new boards appointed? How many? State 
cause. 

3. Do you believe that the best interests 
would be attained by having the school 
boards composed of an uneven number, say 
five or seven? If so, what number do you 
approve? 

4. If you approve of five or seven mem- 
bers constituting the board, would it be 
better to have one member elected each 
year for five or seven years? 

Up to the present we have received an- 
swers from all the county superintendents 
excepting eight, and from all the borough 
and city superintendents except thirteen. 

In answer to the first question of 
deadlocks, and causes, eight of the county 
superintendents reported “several” and 
“many,” and in addition thereto there were 
specifically reported ninety-eight deadlocks. 
Four of the city and borough superinten- 
dents reported “several” and “many.” 
There were specifically reported twenty- 
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two, making a total of one hundred and 
twenty deadlocks occurring recently in the 
administration of the school affairs of this 
State. 

To the question number two, as to how 
many boards were dismissed by the court 
and new ones appointed, the county super- 
intendents of the State have reported forty- 
one, while the city superintendents report 
but nine. 

As to the size of school boards, eleven 
county superintendents are in favor of 
three, while forty favor five, and six favor 
seven. The city and borough superinten- 
dents have reported as follows: Three are 
in favor of three; forty-eight of five; and 
twenty-eight of seven; making the total re- 
port of both city and county superinten- 
dents to be fourteen in favor of three, 
eighty-eight in favor of five, and thirty- 
four in favor of seven, while but five re- 
port in favor of six. 

As to the question of the length of term 
of election, eleven of the county superin- 
tendents favor a term of three years, thirty- 
seven favor five years, and two seven years. 
Nineteen of the city superintendents favor 
a term of three years, thirty-seven favor 
five years, and nine favor seven years, 
making a total of thirty who favor three 
years, seventy-six who favor five years, and 
eleven who favor seven years. These sta- 
tistics therefore show that a large majority 
of the city, county and borough superinten- 
dents favor a school board composed of five 
members, and elected for a term of five 
years. The conclusion being based on the 
fact that school boards as now composed 
are frequently retarded on the performance 
of their duties by deadlocks. 


THE JOY OF LIVING. 





h HERE are many reasons why you and 
h I and the other fellow cannot be 


happy all the time. We may have the 
toothache, or we may have spent a succes- 
sion of nearly sleepless nights, or some- 
body may have said or written something 
that puts the stars out of our heaven for 
the nonce. If we were demigods, the ills 
that human flesh is heir to would not touch 
us, but being merely men and the children 
of men we feel these things. With the 
scalpel and lancet of inconsiderable tor- 
ment we are delicately vivisected; a com- 
poser like Tschalkowski translates the pain 
of his existence into music; a poet like John 
Davidson gives verbal expression to his 
personal anguish; the sculptor like Rodin— 
though there is not his like—says the same 
thing in marble, and a painter like Watts 
puts it upon canvas. All who live must 
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come once in a while to the narrow wicket- 
gate of a wordless sorrow, when even 
prayer that is said to be “the soul’s sincere 
desire, uttered or unexpressed,” seems to 
recoil upon our own heads from an ada- 
mantine heaven, bare and blank as the sky 
above a desert. What becomes, then, of 
the joy of living? 

There are things in earth and heaven 
which 

Not all that is at enmity with joy 

Can utterly abolish or destroy. 
Because of nightfall or the thunder-storm, 
the sunlight has not forever ceased. 
“ Heaviness may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” The sun- 
light again will flood the valley of the 
shadow and set the birds to singing in a 
thankful welcome. Light and life will 
never cease on earth because of the night- 
time and the silences; without the dark- 
ness and the stillness, who could rest? It 
is “where beyond these voices there is 
peace ”; it is when the garish day gives 
place to the white evening star that we can 
sleep at last and be with those 

For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 

All waters as the shore. 

We could not know the joy of living if 
from time to time we were not called upon 
to drain to the lees the cup of bitterness. 
What would music be if it were always 
strepitous, and every voice stentorian? 
The ear calls for the relief of the attenua- 
tion of the sound to the faintest whisper. 
What would the suffusing colors of the 
autumn landscape or the sunset mean to us 
if it were not for neutral tints, shadows, 
“the quiet-colored end of evening”? The 
rainbow and the rose are lovelier because 
of comparisons; it is the rain and cloud, in 
the first case, that accentuate the prismatic 
hues, and the rose is more beautiful because 
of the greenery of its setting. What makes 
the “crowded hour of glorious life” is the 
dull, stupid hour that precedes or succeeds 
it. The joy of living is experienced in its 
fulness only after pain; probably no man 
fully appreciates personal liberty till after 
a term in prison. 

With each new day there arises some 
new reason to give thanks for the mere 
gift of life, the mere fact of living. We 
own, all around us, just as far as we can 
see. Out of doors the millionaire and the 
pariah are equally rich—they have the 
same sky and stars and horizon, and there 
is no monopoly of the sunlight or the wind. 
We should rejoice that it is given us to see 
the winding road, the little river, the green 
hill far away, the white cloud and the cattle 
in the meadow-grasses. We should be glad 
that we may hear the music of the brook, 
the wind among the pines, the song of the 
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birds; glad of the scent of flowers and the 
taste of the fruit of the vine. If in this 
sensual enjoyment there is pleasure, still 
more should we experience a “ durable sat- 
isfaction” in the things of the soul, and 
heart, and intellect. A certain source of 
joy is our assurance of our friends, with 
whom we may commune of what is in our 
hearts, knowing we may speak freely, with 
no fear of miscomprehension or betrayal. 
A good book is among the major blessings, 
for it performs the office of a friend, in 
translating us quite out of our moody selves 
when we are dispirited. A noble picture 
may fulfil the same function. The drama 
or the opera may lift us into a different 
sphere from this “world that is too much 
with us.” But nothing can amuse or en- 
tertain us unless we are willing to be made 
to laugh. If we will persist in beholding 
creation through smoked glasses, creation 
will seem to be perpetually in mourning. 
The world around us is interpreted through 
the medium of our own temperament, just 
as Voltaire says primitive people have 
represented the deity according to what 
they are themselves, man making God in 
his own image. 

There is so much to be thankful for— 

so much salvage after shipwreck of our 
hopes and fortunes—that our mood should 
be one of persistent joyful gratitude for 
the fact that we live and move and have 
our being on this blessed earth. 
The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
We may be far happier, indeed, than 
sovereign majesty in a plain man’s lib- 
erty to enjoy to the full the manifold 
bounty of Providence in which all men 
may share.—Public Ledger. 


WHAT WOULD THEY SAY NOW? 


BY B. E. LARA. 


T is hard for us of the present day to 
realize that there ever was a time when 
the size and importance of the United 
States was so little understood that grants 
of land were given to individuals deeding 
“all the land from Virginia west ” and “ all 
the lands west of the Mississippi river” 
between certain northern and southern 
boundaries, for small sums of money or in 
recognition of some service to the existing 
government. 

And still later, not more than a century 
ago, two of the most productive sections of 
our great country were thought to be en- 
tirely worthless. 

In referring to the Oregon country north 
of the Columbia river Daniel Webster 
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wrote: “I believe Oregon to be a poor 
country, no way important to England and 
of little use to the United States.” 

On the same subject Senator Duffy said 
on the floor of the senate that he would 
not give a “pinch of snuff for the whole 
country” as an agricutural proposition, 
and with mock gravity concluded his ar- 


‘raignment with, “I think God for having 


placed the Rocky Mountains there.” At 
that time that mountain range was deemed 
impassable. 

At the conclusion of the Mexican war 
when New Mexico and California, which 
tract includes what is now Arizona, were 
ceded to the United States as part of the 
indemnity, Daniel Webster referred to 
them as a “a barren waste—a desert of 
plain and mountain; a region of savages 
and wild beasts; deserts of shifting sands 
and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus and 
prairie dogs. I have never heard of any- 
thing and [ cannot conceive anything more 
ridiculous in itself, more absurd and more 
affrontive to all sober judgment than the 
cry that we are getting indemnity by the 
acquisition of New Mexico and California. 
I hold that they are not worth a dollar.” 

And all this pessimism was expressed by 
the big men of the nation but a few years 
ago. What would those men think of these 
States now? 


THE NESTOR OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLMASTERS. 


BY CHEESMAN A. HERRICK, 
President of Girard College, Philadelphia. 





[" have rounded out eighty and two 

years in perfect health and with well- 
preserved faculties; to have completed 
sixty-three years in the arduous calling of 
a teacher, the last twenty-eight of which 
have been without a day’s absence because 
of illness; to have taught high ideals and 
shown a worthy example to above twenty 
thousand young men, and sent them forth 
to the usefulness and honor in public and 
private life; to have been schoolmaster to 
the United States senators, governors, and 
judges; to see his children and grandchil- 
dren pass through his own school, and in 
the heyday of youth to welcome his great- 
grandchildren as associates in the pursuit 
of knowledge; to stand as a stalwart oak 
while friends, colleagues, and family pass 
to the beyond; to keep amid all perplexities 
and vicissitudes a simple trust and an un- 
swerving devotion to duty—this is but the 
life-history of Professor Zephaniah Hop- 
per, of the Philadelphia Central High 
School. To-day no citizen of Philadelphia 
is more respected than is this unpretentious 
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teacher of young men, who seems to have 
found in disinterested service the secret of 
perpetual youth. 

Zephaniah Hopper is of Quaker stock. 
His father was a carpenter with limited 
means, and, as young Zephaniah was the 
oldest of seven children, he was kept at 
school with difficulty, and kept there at all 
only because certain of his teachers urged 
that the lad’s earnestness be rewarded with 
an opportunity to continue his studies. Of 
his school days Professor Hopper says he 
is sure that any good showing he may have 
made was more the result of diligent appli- 
cation than of superior talent, as he has 
always acquired knowledge with difficulty. 

In 1838 the Central High School was es- 
tablished, and a year later young Hopper 
entered as a member of its second class. 
Marked ability on his part gained for him 
promotion to the first class, and he was 
: graduated in 1842. At the Central High 
School he came under the presidency of 
Alexander Dallas Bache, a great-grandson 
of Benjamin Franklin, who had already 
made for himself an honored name by his 
report on Education in Europe. The Cen- 
tral High School in which Zephaniah Hop- 
per was educated was the embodiment of 
the educational ideal of one of the most 
advanced thinkers of his time, and the 
Central High School still bears the mark 
of Bache’s influence. 

Professor Hopper’s life as student and 
teacher covers the period of free schools 
in Pennsylvania. While he was still at a 
private school in 1834, Samuel Breck, a 
representative from Philadelphia for a 
single term in the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture, secured the passage of the act estab- 
lishing the Common School System; Thad- 
deus Stevens, in 1835, made his impassioned 
defense of this free school law preventing 
its repeal by what he always regarded the 
best speech of his life; and under this law, 
amended by the legislature of 1836, Thomas 
H. Burrowes was “ the great organizer ” of 
the system. The Central High School was 
an early result of free education in Penn- 
sylvania; it is also one of the oldest public 
high schools of the country. Few schools 
have done more for their communities than 
has the Central High School for Philadel- 
phia; in manufactures and commerce, in 
the professions and public service, its grad- 
uates have had honored places, and 
throughout they have stood for what is 
best in the life of the city. Of this great 
school Zephaniah Hopper was first the 
product, and in it he has later been a most 
positive and beneficent influence. 

In the autumn of 1842 Professor Hopper 
began his career as a teacher, at the salary 
of $200 a year. At this time he walked a 
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distance of seven miles to school in the 
morning and back again at night. Five 
years later the young schoolmaster became 
principal of the Jefferson Grammar School 
in Philadelphia, and here he soon made a 
reputation by his character and earnestness. 
These were the days of learning by effort, 
and Professor Hopper tells how he came 
to realize that in accurate work and strict 
drill there is a moral quality as well as a 
mental discipline. Few men are more 
famed than he as drillmaster and disci- 
plinarian. Corporal punishment was com- 
mon—* birching ” the subject of our sketch 
calls it; and he is still remembered by 
Jefferson School boys as possessor of a 
vigorous arm who used to knock the dust 
out of the jackets of offenders; but the 
reminiscences of those days never fail to 
mention what are likely the most striking 
characteristics of this man—his sense of 
justice and his fine discrimination in deal- 
ing with boys. The craft of the school- 
master has changed much since the forties, 
but this great teacher has kept pace with 
the changes, and he is firm in the opinion 
that the days that are now are better than 
were those of old time. 

The Jefferson Grammar School developed 
such an esprit de corps that its students of 
an earlier generation still point with pride 
to their connection with the school. The 
record of those from this school in passing 
for admission into the Central High School, 
and the character of their work after being 
admitted, reflected such credit on their 
principal that in 1854 he was asked to 
become a teacher in the school that had 
educated him. From the date of his ap- 
pointment his service has been continuous; 
and the wonder is, as was remarked by the 
late United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, that human strength could have en- 
dured for so many years. 

Professor Hopper began as a teacher of 
English, but his success as a private tutor 
in mathematics led to his transfer to that 
department. In 1869 he became a teacher 
in the Artisans’ Night School in the Cen- 
tral High School building and later he was 
for twenty years principal of this school. 
Twice, for a space aggregating above two 
years, Professor Hopper was acting-presi- 
dent of the Central High School; but he 
refused to accept the presidency perma- 
nently, merely discharging the duties of the 
office until a suitable person could be found 
to relieve him, when he returned to the 
more intimate association he would have 
with pupils in the classroom. These deci- 
sions now appear as an evidence of the 
man’s inspired common-sense, for they 
have contributed to length of life and in- 
creased usefulness. 
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In 1892 Professor Hopper lost his life’s 
companion, to whom he had been married 
in 1845. His married life had been almost 
ideal, and, as he is a man of deep feeling 
and close home ties, the loss of his wife 
proved almost more than he could bear. 
He found comfort in his children, grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, and 
through them he has kept up the home in- 
terest; but he has also found consolation 
in communion with nature, and he has be- 
come in the past fourteen years an ardent 
and skilled botanist. No youth ever pur- 
sued knowledge with keener zest than is 
shown by this young octogenarian. His 
regret is that he did not start in this field 
of science earlier in life, for he fears that 
he will not be able to compass the field to 
his satisfaction. 

With the new interest the schoolmaster 
connected himself with the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences and joined 
its botanical expeditions. Not content with 
these, he organizes parties of his own, or 
goes alone; and in this way he has ex- 
plored the country for many miles discover- 
ing rare specimens of flowers. Each season 
brings its delights; in the winter he studies 
trees and works in the extensive herbarium 
of the academy; summer and autumn flow- 
ers are eagerly sought, the dates of their 
appearance noted, and these compared with 
the times of their former appearance. This 
interest is kept up at Atlantic City, where 
Professor Hopper spends his vacations. In 
the early mornings and forenoons of the 
summer he takes long walks and gathers 
the flowers, to which he devotes the after- 
noons. He takes much pride in mounting 
his specimens and has prepared a private 
herbarium. As duplicate specimens are 
secured, they are prepared, and either the 
originals or the duplicates are presented 
to his friends. 

Those who know this schoolmaster’s in- 
terest often send him rare specimens of 
flowers from a distance, and he is always 
ready to exchange for these the flowers of 
his own locality. His diary contains re- 
peated mention of some rare walk, some 
new flower, or the special beauty of an old 
friend. The activity of the man in this 
field of his endeavor is striking. His diary 
records that in 1903 he made eighty-eight 
botanical journeys, secured and mounted 
over four hundred specimens, gave away 
nearly four hundred specimens, and had 
twenty correspondents on botanical sub- 
jects. And all this time our botanist has 
been a teacher of mathematics. But he has 
found in botany an opportunity for out-of- 
door life, a means of health, and a diver- 
sion from his regular duties. In short, Pro- 
fessor Hopper attributes his present pre- 
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served health to his interest in botany, and 
he recommends the rule: “Ride a hobby 
and keep young.” 

But what of the teaching of Zephaniah 
Hopper all these years? Long ago he took 
as his ideal: “ Never be old,” and, “Be 
a friend of the boys.’ Those who know 
the man can testify how well he has real- 
ized his ideal. He walks with a sprightly, 
strong step; his carriage is erect, and his 
attention alert. With a show of pride he 
says: “I walk from my house to the school 
[a distance of sixteen city squares, or 
nearly two miles] in exactly twenty-seven 
minutes;” adding, with a twinkle of the 
eye: “which I think is as well as I could 
have done sixty years ago.” In considering 
Professor Hopper, one is reminded at many 
points of Dr. Thomas Arnold; he has 
Arnold’s pride of physical strength, and the 
feeling that any show of weakness would 


lower him in the estimation of his pupils. - 


Recently the writer took a visitor to his 
classroom. He was standing in the center 
of the room; there were a dozen boys at 
the board; everything was at attention, and 
the work was going on admirably. One 
feels that this quiet, positive man may be 
sixty, but one’s own senses belie the state- 
ment that he is eighty-two. 

The secret of Professor Hopper’s success 
in teaching is preparedness and the faith- 
ful devotion to details. Regularly he ar- 


‘rives at school at five minutes before eight; 


he goes to his room, lays out his working 
materials, and prepares for every detail of 
the day’s work. No general ever planned a 
campaign with greater minuteness than that 
with which this teacher plans the work of 
each day. As a result he is never caught 
off his guard; he has prepared for every 


-emergency. A president of the Philadel- 


phia Board of Education, who was in Pro- 
fessor Hopper’s classes in 1854, says of 
him that he commanded the respect of 
every boy that came to his room; that his 
very presence preserved order; etc. If this 
great teacher could give to the teachers of 
America the practical lesson of the worth 
of preparedness, he would render a greater 
service than would be done by the writing 
of innumerable books on the theory of edu- 
cation. 

It is as a friend of the boys that Profes- 
sor Hopper is most attractive. Fairness, 
friendliness, and cheerfulness have been 
his watchwords. But his friendship is no 
weak sentimentalism that coddles boys and 
condones their shortcomings; there are in 
his character a ruggedness and stern jus- 
tice, which are shown in dealing with dere- 
liction; and yet no boy ever passed from 
his influence without feeling that he had 
come under the shadow of one who hated 
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meanness and loved nobility. A man could 
not well have lived for sixty-three years 
in intimate association with young lives and 
not love those for whom he has worked. 
Professor Hopper’s colleagues know that 
his justice is always enforced with a 
thought of the good of the boys, and, if in 
aught he errs, it is in tempering justice 
with too great mercy. He has been re- 
spected to a remarkable degree by the boys 
of the Central High School, and he is one 
of the few whom the successive genera- 
tions of students have not dubbed with a 
nickname. True, his length of service has 
been the occasion of some pleasant rail- 
lery, but always attended with respect, and 
his pleasantry has been enjoyed by no one 
more than by Professor Hopper himself. 
A song has been composed, going to the 
tune of “ Yankee Doodle,” and containing 
such lines as: 
When Zephaniah was quite small, 
He played with Billy Penn, sir; 

and 


Zephaniah is our joy, 
Our “Grand Old Man,” 
Our youngest boy. 

A sight never to be forgotten is the greet- 
ing to their old teacher by the Central 
High School alumni at their annual re- 
He is always called on for a 


unions. 
speech, and he always gets the same gener- 
ous, hearty welcome. His face beams with 
pride as he speaks to the large body of 
men whom he has helped to train; many 
of these men have come to high honors, 
and not a few of them seem Professor 
Hopper’s seniors. As one contemplates 
this scene, he cannot avoid the conclusion: 
To be such a man, and sit thus enthroned 
in the heart’s affection, is better than to 
wear a crown of empire. 

In passing to his broader life, we find 
Professor Hopper a useful citizen, a Chris- 
tian gentleman of temperate habits and re- 
fined tastes. He is probably without an 
enemy in the world. Of him in truth we 
could say: “ He knows not how to speak a 
word of harshness or how to make a foe.” 
In these last days there come from every 
side tributes to his life and work. His 
name has become a household word in 
Philadelphia. John Wanamaker writes his 
congratulations, and adds: “I remember 
your name almost back to my first days in 
Philadelphia.” In these hurrying times 
men have come and gone and are forgotten ; 
but here in the serenity of youthful age is 
one who has gone on and on, and whose 
influence will go on forever. Not only is 
Professor Hopper a great teacher, but he 
1s a remarkable example of the blessings of 
a life lived without worldly ambition or 
Ostentation; he has the rewards of a man 
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who seeks in a quiet way to do day by day 
the tasks which the successive days bring. 
When asked to express a sentiment with 
regard to his past life, he said, in words 
choked with emotion: “When I reflect 
that I have had continuous employment as 
a teacher since 1842, that I have had good 
health, and felt in love with my work, I 
cannot find words to express my gratitude.” 

Zephaniah Hopper is a refutation of the 
theory that a man should be superannuated 
at forty, at sixty, or at any other age. 


CITIZENSHIP IN A REPUBLIC. 


NE of the noted addresses made by 
Theodore Roosevelt in Europe was 
in Paris, in the Sorbonne, and in the 
French language. His audience included 
all the members of the French Cabinet, 
nine hundred students selected from the 
University of Paris and many distinguished 
guests. His remarks were followed with 
intense interest and made a profound im- 
pression in France. He said in part: With 
you here, and with us in my own home, in 
the long run, success or failure will be con- 
ditioned upon the way in which the aver- 
age man, the average woman, does his or 
her duty, first in the ordinary, every-day 
affairs of life, and next in those great 
occasional crises which call for the heroic 
virtues. The average citizen must be a 
good citizen if our republics are to suc- 
ceed. The stream will not permanently 
rise higher than the main source; and the 
main source of national power and national 
greatness is found in the average citizen- 
ship of the nation. Therefore, it behooves 
us to do our best to see that the standard 
of the average citizen is kept high; and the 
average cannot be kept high unless the 
standards of the leaders is very much 
higher. 

It is well if a large proportion of the 
leaders in any republic, in any democracy, 
are, as a matter of course, drawn from the 
classes represented in this audience to-day; 
but, only provided that those classes pos- 
sess the gifts of sympathy with plain people 
and of devotion to great ideals. You and 
those like you have received special ad- 
vantages; you have all of you had the 
opportunity for mental training; many of 
you have had leisure; most of you have had 
a chance for the enjoyment of life far 
greater than comes to the majority of your 
fellows. To you and your kind much has 
been given, and from you much should be 
expected. 

It is not the critic who counts; not the 
man who points out how the strong man 
stumbles, or where the doer of deeds could 
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have done them better. The credit belongs 
to the man who is actually in the arena, 
whose face is marred by dust and sweat 
and blood; who strives valiantly; who errs, 
and comes short again and again, because 
there is no effort without error and short- 
coming, but who does actually strive to do 
the deeds; who knows the great enthusi- 
asm, the great devotions; who spends him- 
self in a worthy cause; who at the best 
knows in the end the triumph of high 
achievement, and who, at the worst, if he 
fails, at least fails while daring greatly, so 
that his place shall never be with those 
cold and timid souls who know neither 
victory nor defeat. Shame on the man of 
cultivated taste who permits refinement to 
develop into a fastidiousness that unfits 
him for doing the rough work of a work- 
aday world. Among the free people who 
govern themselves there is but a small field 
of usefulness open for the men of clois- 
tered life who shrink from contact with 
their fellows. Still less room is there for 
those who deride or slight what is done by 
those who actually bear the brunt of the 
day; nor yet for those others who always 
profess that they would like to take action 
if only the conditions of life were not what 
they actually are. 

I pay all homage to intellect, and to 
elaborate and specialized training of the 
intellect; and yet I know I shall have the 
assent of all of you present when I add 
that more important still are the common- 
place, every-day qualities and virtues. 

Such ordinary, everyday qualities in- 
clude the will and the power to work, to 
fight at need, and to have plenty of healthy 
children, There are a few people in every 
country so born that they can lead lives of 
leisure. These fill a useful function if they 
make it evident that leisure dees not mean 
idleness. But the average man must earn 
his own livelihood. He should be trained 
to do so, and he should be trained to feel 
that he occupies a contemptible position if 
he does not do so; that he is not an object 
of envy if he is idle, at whichever end of 
the scale he stands, but an object of con- 
tempt, an object of derision. 

In the next place, the good man should 
be both a strong and a brave man; that is, 
he should be able to fight, he should be able 
to serve his country as a soldier if the need 
arises. There are well-meaning philoso- 
phers who declaim against the unrighteous- 
ness of war. They are right only if they 
lay all their emphasis upon the unrighteous- 
ness. War is a dreadful thing, and unjust 
war is a crime against humanity. But it is 
such a crime because it is unjust, not be- 
cause it is war. The choice must ever be 
in favor of righteousness, and this whether 
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the alternative be peace or whether the 
alternative be war. The question must not 
be merely, Is there to be peace or war? 
The question must be, Is the right to pre- 
vail? Are the great laws of righteousness 
once more to be fulfilled? And the answer 
from a strong and virile people must be, 
“ Yes,” whatever the cost. 

Finally, even more important than ability 
to work, even more important than ability 
to fight at need, is it to remember that the 
chief blessings for any nation is that it 
shall leave its seed to inherit the land. It 
was the crown of blessings in Biblican 
times; and it is the crown of blessings now. 
The greatest of all curses is the curse of 
sterility, and the severest of all condemna- 
tions should be that visited upon wilful 
sterility. The first essential in any civiliza- 
tion is that the man and the woman shall be 
father and mother of healthy children, so 
that the race shall increase and not de- 
crease. If this is not so, if through no 
fault of the society there is failure to in- 
crease, it is a great misfortune. If the 
failure is due to deliberate and wilful fault, 
then it is not merely a misfortune, it is one 
of those crimes of ease and self-indulgence, 
of shrinking from pain and effort and risk, 
which in the long run Nature punishes 
more heavily than any other. If we of the 
great republics, if we, the free people who 
claim to have emancipated ourselves from 
the thraldom of wrong and error, bring 
down on our heads the curse that comes 
upon the wilfully barren, then it will be an 
idle waste of breath to prattle of our 
achievements, to boast of all that we have 
done. No refinement of life, no delicacy 
of taste, no material progress, no sordid 
heaping up of riches, no sensuous develop- 
ment of art and literature, can in any way 
compensate for the loss of the great funda- 
mental virtues; and of these great funda- 
mental virtues, the greatest is the race’s 
power to perpetuate the race. : 

In short, the good citizen in a republic 
must realize that he ought to possess two 
sets of qualities, and that neither avails 
without the other. He must have those 
qualities which direct the efficiency into 
channels for the public good. He is use- 
less if he is inefficient. There is nothing 
to be done with that type of citizens of 
whom all that can be said is that he 1s 
harmless. Virtue which is dependent upon 
a sluggish circulation is not impressive. 
There is little place in active life for the 
timid good man. The man who is saved by 
weakness from robust wickedness is like- 
wise rendered immune from the robustet 
virtues. The good citizen in a republic 
must first of all be able to hold his own. 
He is no good citizen unless he has the 
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ability which will make him work hard and 
which at need will make him fight hard. 
The good citizen is not a good citizen un- 
less he is an efficient citizen. 

There are plenty of men calling them- 
selves Socialists with whom, up to a time 
point, it is quite possible to work. If the 
next step is one which both we and they 
wish to take, why of course take it, without 
any regard to the fact that our views as 
to the tenth step may differ. But, on the 
other hand, keep clearly in mind that, 
though it has been worth while to take one 
step, this does not in the least mean that 
it may not be highly disadvantageous to 
take the next. 

The good citizen will demand liberty 
for himself, and as a matter of pride he 
will see to it that others receive the liberty 
which he thus claims as his own. Prob- 
ably the best test of true love of liberty in 
any country is the way in which minorities 
are treated in that country. Not only 
should there be complete liberty in matters 
of religion and opinion, but complete 
liberty for each man to lead his life 
as he desires, provided only that in so 
doing he does not wrong his neighbor. 





GOOD SCHOOL BOARD. 


THE ECONOMICS OF EFFICIENT CITY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION. 


BY DAVID E. CLOYD, A.M. 


N the United States there is no national 
system of schools, for the reason that 
the framers of our Constitution thought it 
best to leave the question of an educational 
system to the several states, with the single 
requirement that each state make adequate 
provision for the education of its children. 
Hence, a discussion of the organization and 
administration of schools is concerned with 
state legislation upon this subject; it is a 
question of what the state legislature shall 
put into school laws. Whatever authority 
smaller units than the state may have in 
the management of schools is delegated to 
them through state legislatures, and can be 
modified at their pleasure. The legislative 
acts of the several states differ very widely 
in the organization of their school systems. 
Some have established state boards with a 
maximum of authority; others have estab- 
lished state boards with little or no admin- 
istrative authority; while others have no 
state boards at all, but have delegated all 
administrative authority to local boards. 
However, the tendency in school legislation 
1s very strongly towards the centralization 
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of authority, so far as it can be done with- 
out destroying local interests; in fact, the 
centralizing tendencies in school legislation 
are for the purpose of stimulating local in- 
terests and prohibiting local abuses of 
power in the management of schools. It 
might further be said that recent school 
legislation has a wholesome tendency 
towards the recognition of the most gen- 
erally accepted principles of education that 
underlie the efficient organization and ad- 
ministration of schools. 

But the school laws which came into ex- 
istence early in the history of our states are 
in many vital respects tremendous barriers 
to progress. Laws when once put into 
operation make people conservative, and 
tend to crystallize around them public senti- 
ment. Nevertheless, it is through this body 
of old school laws and this crystallized 
public sentiment that reforms in school 
laws must be brought about. 

When the older state and city school 
systems were organized the question of 
supervision of schools was scarcely thought 
of, and such a thing as the professional 
training of teachers necessary to service 
was but little considered. Not only were 
legislators and school men of those days 
ignorant of these things, but out cities were 
merely villages, and civilization was simple, 
and the demands upon our schools very 
few in comparison with the demands of 
to-day. For these reasons the school laws 
of half a century and more ago are inade- 
quate to the needs of to-day. Hence, the 
question of school legislation is one of 
tremendous importance at present. 

During the past year alone, out of about 
five hundred school laws passed by the 
several legislatures, more than one hun- 
dred and fifty of them pertained to the 
strengthening of the state’s hold upon the 
schools. These laws deal particularly with 
compulsory attendance, expert supervision, 
professional training of teachers, and the 
extension of the high school. Although 
we have no national system of schools, yet 
we find in all recent state legislation ele- 
ments of a common type, which in time 
must be known as the American type of 
public schools. These elements are: first, 
judicious state aid for the purpose of 
stimulating a maximum of local support; 
second, a high standard of school work 
through a fixed minimum standard of quali- 
fications of teachers and through expert 
supervision; third, universal attendance 
through effective compulsory school laws. 
For the realization of this American type 
of schools the legislatures are continuously 
remodeling their school laws. 

Principles that Determine Efficiency.— 
Successful legislation for and efficient ad- 
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ministration of a system of schools de- 
pend ultimately upon an understanding of 
the correct principles of education that 
underlie their organization and administra- 
tion. In the July Atlantic Monthly for 
1903 W. H. Burnham gives us in a most in- 
teresting discussion of this subject a list of 
principles which seem to be _ generally 
recognized as vital in school legislation and 
administration. They are as follows: 

1. Economy in expenditure of public 
money. 

2. Freedom from politics and political 
methods. 

3. Stimulation of the local feeling of re- 
sponsibility. 

4. Freedom from artificial limitations as 
to sex, color or ward residence. 

5. Adaptation to the special needs of the 
community. 

6. Independence of municipal govern- 
ment. 

7. Control by a small board. 

8. Division of executive functions with 
experts at the head of each. 

g. Civil service rules in the appointment 
of teachers. 

10. Concentration of power and respon- 
sibility in the heads of departments. 

If we accept these principles, then in the 
light of facts we are forced to the con- 
clusion that much school legislation is 
needed. Briefly stated, the weaknesses of 
our city school systems are these: large 
boards with a consequent division of au- 
thority and a lack of individual respon- 
sibility; political control through the 
methods of cheap politicians; favoritism 
and disregard of competency in the ap- 
pointment of teachers; lack of professional 
control; waste of money and time through 
the divided authority of the board. 

During the past twelve or fifteen years 
many cities have made rapid advancement 
in the correction and elimination of these 
objectionable conditions. A review, there- 
fore, of what has been done by these cities 
is interesting and profitable. Most changes, 
it is to be noticed, have been made to center 
around the board of education. 

The School Board.—The common saying, 
“Like teacher, like school,” is equally ap- 
plicable to a school board. What the pub- 
lic wants and needs is efficiency of service 
in the highest interests of all, and to the 
advantage neither of an individual nor of a 
particular class. Such service is rendered 
only by an unselfish, public-spirited indi- 
vidual, man or woman, who is free from 
allegiance to party, class, ward, church or 
clique, whose ideals are high, and who will 
not resort to any questionable method to 
realize his purpose. Do our present meth- 
ods of selecting school board members give 
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us such men? Many evidences are com- 
ing to us from cities throughout the land 
that some of them do not. Then where 
lies the difficulty? The consensus of opin- 
ion at present is that the board is too large 
and that the methods of election are 
wrong. 

A large board cannot study in a delibera- 
tive way all the questions that need atten- 
tion because there are too many individual 
opinions to be expressed, too many per- 
sonalities to be indulged in, too many wires 
to be pulled, and too little individual re- 
sponsibility attached to the actions of any 
particular member. A large board neces- 
sitates dividing up the work among many 
irresponsible committees, whose inefficient 
work is too often covered up by confirma- 
tion by the general board, with but little or 
no attempt made to ascertain the extent to 
which the questions being passed upon have 
been studied by the committee. Each com- 
mittee wants its action approved, and the 
consequent result very often is the log- 
rolling method of procedure in open board. 
This means inefficient service and often- 
times extravagant expenditures. While 
there are a few striking exceptions to this 
general rule, yet the explanation of such 
is found in individual members, and not in 
the board as a whole. 

Although ours is a state system, yet the 
most important phase of the work of this 
system is the municipal administration of 
schools, and it is in the city unit that the 
most complete and perfect organization can 
be effected, and the one that will be the 
model for all others. I, therefore, elimi- 
nate from my consideration all other units 
of administration, and consider what is 
being done in the reorganization, through 
legislation and otherwise, of the city sys- 
tems. 

The Size of the Board—The size of 
the board has come to be one of most 
vital concern, and all recent legislation 
makes the board small. In Indianapolis 
there are five members; in Minneapolis, 
seven members; in St. Louis, twelve; 
in Toledo, five; in Baltimore, nine; in 
Los Angeles, ten; in all cities of the 
state of Indiana, excepting Indianapolis, 
three; in all cities of Ohio, excepting the 
four largest, three. Other cities, also, 
have changed from a large to a small board, 
and many others are working strenuously 
to create public sentiment necessary to such 
a change. The great advantage claimed for 
the small board is that it can consider all 
questions either in open board or in com- 
mittee of the whole, so that every board 
member has an opportunity to study every 
question, and to pass judgment upon it, 
with full assurance that as much attention 
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has been given the question as it merits. 

Another advantage in a small board, 
which is impossible in a large board, is that 
each member can talk with every other 
member, and can thereby ascertain what his 
colleagues actually thing regarding the sub- 
jects under consideration. This closer in- 
timacy between the members allays sus- 
picion, prevents jealousy, and cultivates a 
spirit of codperation. With a small board 
it is also possible for the superintendent to 
consult with every member without such 
waste of time as is necessary with a large 
board, and with greater certainty that his 
recommendations to the board and his 
method of directing the school are fully 
understood by the individual members of 
the board, and approved by them. Like- 
wise, it is much easier to get a small num- 
ber together for such special meetings as 
may be necessary to hold in cases of 
emergency. And by no means the least of 
all the advantages of a small board is this: 
that it is more probable that a small num- 
ber of thoroughly competent mem can be 
secured to serve on the board than a large 
number, thus making a better qualified class 
of men in its membership. 

Also the finances of the board can be 
looked after with greater care when every 
question of expenditure is considered by 


every member of the board to whom indi- 
vidual responsibility is attached by all of 


the people. This prevents the shifting of 
responsibility from the board to the com- 
mittee and from the committee to the board, 
as is so often true in a large board. It is 
certainly apparent that the first principle 
determining the efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of schools, as named above, is met 
by the small board; it guarantees economy 
in the expenditure of money, in the use of 
the time of board members and superin- 
tendent, and permits a more careful and 
extensive study of all phases of educational 
work. Regarding the expenditure of 
money, Professor Woodward, president of 
the board of education of St. Louis, testifies 
that the funds of his board now go about 
twice as far as they did under the adminis- 
tration of the former large board. Such 
evidence comes to us from other cities 
where like changes have been made. 

_ The saving of time and the better use of 
time for the good of the schools is a fact 
that all concede who take the time to con- 
sider the advantages of a small board. If 
St. Louis with six hundred thousand people 
can direct her schools through twelve 
board members, Minneapolis and Indiana 
with two hundred thousand through seven 
and five members respectively, Cleveland 
with four hundred thousand through five 
members, and many other cities with like 
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population through small boards, and all 
testify to the economy of money and time 
and thought in so doing, then their evi- 
dence is certainly a strong argument that 
all school legislation determining the size 
of the board should be in the direction of 
small boards with from three to five or 
seven members. New York has only forty- 
four and Boston is advocating but nine. 

Qualification of Board Members—Not 
only the size of the school board but 
the qualifications of board members is 
one of tremendous importance, and is en- 
titled to equal consideration. A school 
board is the business manager of the insti- 
tution in which all of the children are to be 
offered an education, and one in the main- 
tenance of which large sums of the people’s 
money are being expended. That is, the 
board of education is the guardian of the 
children and the custodian of the people’s 
money. Who, then, is competent to be a 
board member? Manifestly one who has 
sufficient business sense and training, who 
is sufficiently honest and trustworthy to be 
given the care of the money of other people, 
and to expend it honestly in the interests of 
the community at large. 

He should be, also, a man of sufficient 
education to appreciate the value of an 
education to every child, and sufficiently 
educated to exercise a discerning judgment 
between the harmful and the helpful in a 
system of instruction. He, in a large meas- 
ure, is to pass judgment upon the personal 
and professional worth of the corps of in- 
structors, who are themselves supposed to 
be educated men and women, and therefore 
entitled to be judged by those who are 
themselves educated. It is safe to assume 
that in every city there are enough men 
and women who have a secondary school 
or college training and who have sufficient 
business training to constitute a small board 
of education. Then, if other things are 
equal, why should not these have prefer- 
ence? 

Likewise, to be eligible to a position on 
the board of education a man should have 
a character above repreach and a reputa- 
tion such that the child who is receiving an 
education through the institution, under 
direction of the board of which he is a 
member, can be directed to him as one 
prominently connected with the schools, 
and one worthy to be patterned after in 
his own life. The school law defining the 
qualifications of school board members 
should say: He shall be moral, and of un- 
questioned integrity and liberally educated. 

Inasmuch as the schools are for the 
purpose of fitting children for future life, 
as well as for present life, the school 
board member who has the final vote in 
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determining the character of the schools 
should be sufficiently prospective and pro- 
gressive in mental attitude to foresee the 
changing and increasing demands of civili- 
zation, and to make provision in the schools 
to meet these demands, It is in this par- 
ticular respect that many members, other- 
wise honest and valuable, are harmful. 
They are retrospective in view, always 
finding the golden days in the past. Their 
influence is to keep the schools in a rut, 
and to brand indiscriminately as fads all 
things proposed for the improvement of the 
schools. The schools should be kept in 
advance of the community, and never in its 
wake, and this cannot be done by school 
board members whose continuous chant is, 
“The schools are as good as the people 
desire.” 

Courage to do right is another element 
of qualification very much needed by a 
school board member; courage to do what 
he knows ought to be done irrespective of 
criticisms, threats or boycottings. Courage 
is not needed by a conservative or retro- 
active man, for an over-conservative and 
extreme reactionary spirit verges closely 
upon cowardice, and is in no repsect akin 
to courage. It is a common thing to hear 
school board members say, “I know that so 
and so ought to be done, but if I do it I 
lose business or trade or practice or some- 
one’s friendship.” This spirit of cowardice 
in board members has wrecked many a 
superintendent and injured many a school. 
For this reason school board positions 
should be filled by men who are inde- 
pendent in their business, and who have no 
favors to ask and none to grant; who are 
altruistic in motive, method and life; who 
are willing to go away from home for ideas, 
willing to study other school systems to 
ascertain what their own should be de- 
veloped into. Men of the type of Aris- 
totle, who studied the constitutions of a 
hundred republics from which to develop 
an ideal republic, are needed on school 
boards—men who are willing to study con- 
tinuously the work of the best school sys- 
tems throughout the country, and to model 
their own school system after the best. A 
board composed of such men will never 
tie the hands of an intelligent and progres- 
sive superintendent, nor will they be con- 
tented with a superintendent and corps of 
teachers who do not grow from year to 
year. 

No partisan of either political party can 
measure up to this standard of qualifica- 
tions for membership on the board of edu- 
cation. In fact, no active member of any 
party, as such, no one holding membership 
in party committees, or holding a partisan 
office or known in any way as a party boss, 
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is eligible to a position on the board of 
education. Such a man is hampered by 
party allegiance, by party debts contracted, 
by party ambitions to be gratified. 

In short, to be a member of a board of 
education a man should have business 
ability, should have a secondary or college 
education, an unquestionable moral char- 
acter, a progressive attitude of mind, 
courage to do right, a studious attitude 
toward school systems, freedom from party 
allegiance, and an unselfish and altruistic 
spirit. 

Methods of Electing School Boards.— 
By what method can school board mem- 
bers with such qualifications be elected? 
There are four different methods in vogue 
—election by wards, election at large, ap- 
pointment by mayor, appointment by city 
council. Which of these methods will 
stand the test of the principles of education 
determining the efficiency of administra- 
tion? 

Election by wards is the worst of these 
methods. As a rule it puts the schools 
into the hands of ward politicians, who 
may or may not possess any of the quali- 
fications of the proper school board mem- 
ber. The ward method introduces favorit- 
ism and every other element of decen- 
tralization and disintegration. The method 
of election by wards is such that but few 
of the best men in a city will make any 
effort to be elected to the board. It is 
likely to put men on the board who are 
known only to their respective wards, and 
have no acquaintance in the city as a 
whole and are responsible only to their 
ward constituency—men whose sole in- 
terest lies in doing something for them- 
selves and their constituents in their own 
ward even though it be done at the sacrifice 
of the higher interests of the schools. The 
general tendency of the ward method of 
election and administration is in opposition 
to a high standard of school work. 

One of the very worst features of the 
ward system is the division of authority 
among the ward groups of members, there- 
by attaching no responsibility to any par- 
ticular individual for things that go wrong, 
and making no one in particular responsible 
for the improvement of conditions. The 
funds of the board are likewise distributed 
among the ward groups, and the possible 
leakage and waste in their expenditure is 
multiplied by the number of ward groups 
of members. 

The most serious of all objections to the 
ward method of election lies in the fact 
that the best men do not seek or refuse to 
stand for election, and the ward political 
bosses take advantage of this lack of in- 
terest on the part of better people, and 
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elect their servants under pressure to do 
their bidding. Exceptions to this rule oc- 
casionally occur when no particular ques- 
tion of importance is under consideration, 
but when great questions of reform are 
under discussion, then it is that the poli- 
ticians, taking advantage of the ward 
method, work sad havoc with the schools. 

That these possibilities of evil in the 
ward method of election of school board 
members have actually been realized as 
facts, abundant proof is furnished from 
such cities as Philadelphia, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Wheeling and others. 

The methods of appointment by the 
mayor or by the council are free from 
many of the objections of the ward method, 
and in some cities have been found to 
work fairly well. Through these methods, 
men free from ward politics, of greater 
prominence and of better education, may be 
secured, but the extent to which party 
politics controls in municipal governments 
makes it difficult indeed to secure appoint- 
ments of men who are not partisans. And 
even though politics could be eliminated 
from the appointment by the council or by 
the mayor, yet a board so appointed is 
under the constant pressure and influence 
of the appointing power, and is, therefore, 
not apt to be as independent in its actions 
as a board of education should be. 

A school board should be responsible only 
to the people, and it should be responsible 
to all of the people. The only method of 
election in which this condition is possible 
is that of election at large. By this method 
every voter in the city has a voice in the 
selection of every member of the board, 
and can hold him individually responsible 
for his action. This method is being 
favored by most cities in recent legislation, 
and is proving to be eminently satisfactory. 
The arguments claimed for it are those that 
are strongly urged against the other 
methods. It makes the best men available. 
It makes possible an administration of 
school affairs by the men who are most 
successful in business and in the profes- 
sions, and are best known and most highly 
respected for their character and worth. 

Division of Power in the Administration 
of Schools.—After the election at large of 
a small board composed of competent men, 
the question then is, What shall be the pow- 
ers of this board in order to secure most 
efficient service? Here again the laws and 
customs vary widely. Under the old school 
laws the board is given legislative, judicial, 
and executive authority; they make rules 
and regulations, judge of the merits of all 
questions, both business and professional, 
and execute the school laws, rules and 
regulations. This practice prevails in 
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many cities to-day, but in none of these 
cities are the schools considered to be of.a 
high standard. It is now conceded by 
students of school administration and also 
by men who have had successful experience 
in the management of industrial enterprises, 
that it is impossible for any school board 
to exercise the three functions; legislative, 
judicial, and executive, so as to make their 
service of the highest value. 

There is no other question in the eco- 
nomics of labor more definitely settled than 
the one regarding the division of labor and 
the value of expert direction of labor. 
This is recognized by our national govern- 
ment, by our state governments, by our 


. great colleges and universities, by all manu- 


facturing and commercial institutions, and 
in recent years by many of the leading 
cities both in their municipal government 
and in the management of the schools. 
The principle of government recognized by 
the school legislation for the cities whose 
school systems are now acknowledged to 
be the most efficient is that the power and 
duties of the school board should be re- 
stricted to legislative. 

These laws divide the work of the schools 
into departments and place at the head of 
each department an expert who is given the 
power of initiative regarding the work of 
his department, and is made the executive 
officer of the board pertaining to this work. 
The business department has a business 
director, and the professional department 
has a superintendent. And in large cities 
there may be need for a further division of 
power into departments with their respec- 
tive heads. Cleveland has two depart- 
ments, St. Louis has four. 

Giving the board only legislative and 
judicial authority in their vote upon all 
questions brought before them tends to 
eliminate all opportunity for favoritism and 
for corruption of the board members, and 
at the same time gives them complete power 
to check and to prohibit wrong action on 
the part of its employees. This removes 
the board from the annoyance and worry 
of teachers seeking positions, from laborers 
seeking employment and from contractors 
seeking contracts. This exalts the position 
of the board and places the members in a 
favorable condition to study the educational 
and business questions that come before 
them in orded to judge of the merits of 
these questions and of their value in meet- 
ing local needs. The board should be 
given the election of a superintendent as 
the head of the professional department, the 
election of a business manager as the head 
of the business department and the election 
of the heads of such other departments as 
may be established. In some cities the 
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business director is elected by popular vote, 
but it seems to be more in accord with the 
established principles of government to have 
the business manager chosen by the board 
and responsible to this board. 

The great advantage in this division of 
power and duties lies in the possibility of 
fixing responsibility for action. The head 
of each department is held responsible by 
the board for whatever is done through his 
department, and if results are unsatisfac- 
tory the head of the department must make 
it satisfactory or be subject to removal. 
This division of authority gives to the 
superintendent the power of selecting and 
nominating teachers, but reserves to the 
board the power to elect or reject the nomi- 
nations made by him, but not the power to 
force upon the superintendent any teacher 
that he is unwilling to nominate. Like- 
wise, in the business department, janitors 
and other laborers are nominated by the 
business manager and are responsible to 
him for their service. Such a system is 
needed in many cities to bring order out 
of chaos and to give to the people an 
adequate return for the money that they 
are expending upon their schools and for 
which under the present system of adminis- 
tration they are receiving much less than 
one hundred cents on the dollar. By sucha 
system the schools are run in the interest 
of the people and not merely in the interest 
of board members and their friends. 

Civil Service Rules in Appointment of 
Employees——The most important principle 
determining efficiency in administration of 
schools in that of civil service rule in the 
appointment of employees—teachers, jani- 
tors, clerks. Special qualification, and effi- 
ciency and faithfulness in the discharge of 
duty, should be the only requisites for hold- 
ing any position connected with the public 
schools. In the very nature of things the 
schools were not created for the purpose 
of providing employment for anyone what- 
soever, but only for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the education of our children. 

Any system of appointing teachers that 
permits influence, either political, social, 
business, or any kind whatsoever other than 
that of professional fitness to determine the 
appointment of teachers, is at the sacrifice 
of the interests of those for whom the 
school is established. Under the ward sys- 
tem of school government, applications for 
positions are made to the ward commis- 
sioners, many of whom have never even so 
much as read a book on education or even 
an outline of a course of study for the pro- 
fessional training of teachers, and none of 
whom are educational experts. Not only 
this, but many of these men frankly say 
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that they do not believe in the professional 
training of teachers and that a mere gram- 
mar school knowledge of the elementary 
branches is the only necessary scholarship 
for a teacher to possess. Likewise janitors 
are appointed who know nothing whatever 
of the care of buildings or of the use of 
tools in repairing doors, windows, furni- 
ture; and engineers are appointed who 
know nothing whatever of machinery and 
the principles of heating and ventilating 
rooms. All such appointments are made, 
as a general rule, not because the applicants 
know anything about the work that is to be 
done or have had any training that would 
fit them for this specific work any more 
than it fits them for the practice of medi- 
cine, but because they are friends to the 
commissioners or to the commissioners’ 
or directors’ friends, or because they are 
in need of employment and the men in 
authority are willing to make them objects 
of charity through the sacrifice of the in- 
terests of the schools of our children. 

In order to prevent such an abuse of 
power and such a violation of public trust 
and such a sacrifice of public interests, the 
school laws should provide for a competi- 
tive examination for appointment to all 
positions as teachers, clerks, janitors, engi- 
neers, superintendents of buildings, etc., and 
should make the tenure of office of these 
employees depend only upon good behavior 
and efficient service. Many cities, such as 
New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, have such 
laws, and through the use of them efficient 
employees are replacing inefficient ones, and 
the schools are being materially improved. 
Not only is the merit system of appoint- 
ment fair to applicants, and in the highest 
interest of the schools, but it is justice to 
the taxpayers, who have a right to demand 
that they receive the most efficient service 
for their money. 

The eligible list of teachers should take 
into consideration such things as academic 
scholarship, professional training, personal 
appearance, manners and mannerisms, and 
the list should be prepared by the super- 
intendent, examining committee, principals, 
and supervisors. Then from this list, in 
order of rank, the superintendent should 
make his nominations for appointment to 
positions. And in a similar way, eligible 
lists of janitors, clerks, engineers, etc., 
should be prepared by the heads of the 
other departments. 

The state school law for every city or 
the special school laws for any city should 
contain all: of these provisions—a_ small 
school board, election at large, adequate 
qualification for school board members, 
division of power and duties into depart- 
ments, experts at the head of the depart- 
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ments, merit system in appointments, and 
nomination of all employees by heads of 
departments. Only through such an organ- 
ization of schools by state legislation is it 
possible to make a school system serve the 
highest interest of a community.—Educa- 
tion. 


TOBACCO AS A PHYSICIAN SEES IT. 


BY D. H. KRESS, M.D., 
Superintendent of Washington, D. C., Sanitarium. 


HE almost universal desire to be in a 
state of partial unconsciousness is re- 
sponsible for the prevalent use of narcotics. 
But no such desire can exist in a healthy 
person, since the symptoms associated with 
health are all agreeable and enjoyable. 
When health is undermined, or abnormal 
conditions within the body are established, 
symptoms arise which are not agreeable. 
To afford relief from these, narcotics are 
resorted to. Under the influence of a nar- 
cotic the poor man forgets his poverty. 
The man with a guilty conscience feels less 
guilty. The fatigued and worn out mother 
becomes unconscious of her condition. 
Narcotics tear down the signals that nature 
wisely erects. When danger no longer ex- 
ists, nature herself takes down her danger- 
signals, and not until then. It is not well 
to have them pulled down before. 

There are multitudes traveling on the 
way that leads to physical degeneracy and 
premature death who are in a constant state 
of narcotism, and therefore never fully 
conscious of their danger. To ascertain 
their true state it is necessary for them to 
go without the accustomed narcotic for a 
day or two. Nervousness, headache, in- 
somnia, and other disagreeable symptoms 
at once arise. These symptoms are right; 
the causes which produce them are wrong. 
The purpose of the symptoms is to call at- 
tention to the need of reforms, or to the 
causes which need to be corrected. No one 
has the right to feel well until he is well, 
or until he ceases to do evil and learns to 
do well. 

Next to alcohol, the narcotic most fre- 
quently resorted to, to afford relief from 
these symptoms, is tobacco. A little over 
four centuries ago tobacco was unknown in 
civilized lands. To-day the tobacco devotee 
is found in every walk of life. In the 
United States there are as many smokers 
as there are voters, and it is estimated that 
over five hundred tons of tobacco leaves 
g0 up in smoke each day of the year, repre- 
senting a value of over $800,000. Every 
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minute of the sixteen hours during which 
men are awake somewhere, about 23,000 


cigars and 10,000 cigarettes are consumed. 


Our annual tobacco bill amounts to $940,- 
000,000. Should three of our large cities 
be wiped out by fire each year it would be 
considered an immense loss, and yet the 
amount of tobacco annually consumed 
equals in value nearly the combined taxable 
property of Detroit, Cincinnati, and Buf- 
falo. The United States is one of the 
greatest educational countries in the world, 
but for every dollar spent on education 
over two dollars is paid out for tobacco. 
A habit so universal must have a marked 
influence upon national life. 

James the First tried to abolish its use 
by imposing heavy penalties. He issued an 
edict in which he appealed to the patriotism 
of his subjects in the following forceful 
manner: 

“Now, my good countrymen, let us I 
pray you, consider what honor or policy 
can move us to imitate the barbarous and 
beastly manners of the wild, godless, and 
slavish Indians, especially in so wild and 
filthy a custom. Shall we, I say, that have 
been so long civil and wealthy in peace, 
famous and invincible in war, fortunate in 
both—we that have been able ever to aid 
any of our neighbors—shall we, I say with 
blushing, abase ourselves so far as to imi- 
tate these beastly Indians, slaves to the 
Spaniards, the refuse of the world, by the 
custom thereof, making yourselves to be 
wondered at by all foreign and civil nations, 
and by all strangers that come amongst 
you to be scorned and condemned; a cus- 
tom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the 
nose, harmful to the brain, dangerous to 
the lungs, and in the black, stinking fumes 
thereof nearest resembling the horrid 
Stygian smoke of the pit that is bottomless.” 

In civilized communities the habit has in 
the past fortunately been confined to men, 
but during the past few years women and 
girls are becoming addicted to the cigarette 
habit. It does not require a prophet to 
predict that race decay will become preva- 
lent in civilized lands as the use of tobacco 
by women becomes more general. 

It will be recalled that already as nations 
we have been forced to recognize chronic 
nicotine poisoning as a cause of the phys- 
ical decline which exists. Quite a sensa- 
tion was created in England a few years 
ago when, out of nearly twelve thousand 
volunteers for the army who considered 
themselves in good health and fit to fight 
for their country, eight thousand, or two- 
thirds, were at once rejected; and out of 
the entire twelve thousand only twelve 
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hundred were able to pass all the required 
tests. The chief cause of their physical 
disability, as stated by the examiners, was 
“smoking as boys and young men.” In 
Germany, heart disease has increased 
greatly during the last twenty years. 
Among the young men many are unfit for 
army service. Here, again, beer and to- 
bacco are considered to be the chief causes 
of this decadence. 

It will be recalled that during the 
Spanish-American war, out of the sixty- 
seven applicants who appeared for ex- 
amination to enter the medical department 
of the army, forty-three were rejected, 
having what the doctors pronounced “ to- 
bacco hearts.” This created considerable 
alarm and comment by the press at the 
time, but all was soon forgotten. These 
facts mean much when we consider that in 
these classifications we have represented, 
not the sick or the infirm, but the choicest 
young men that England, Germany, and the 
United States of America were able to 
produce. 

Nicotine irritates the tissues through 
which it circulates, and the organs by which 
it is eliminated. Being chiefly eliminated 
through the kidneys, its use results in kid- 
ney disease. It also exerts a powerful in- 
fluence on blood pressure. Dr. Lauder 
Brunton says: “In mammals it causes a 
slowing of the heart with enormous rise of 
blood pressure. The rise of blood pres- 
sure is so great that I have never seen it 
equaled after the infection of any drug, 
with the exception of suprarenal extract.” 
Hesse of Germany, in experiments con- 
ducted upon young men varying from the 
ages of twenty to twenty-seven, found that 
in seventeen of the twenty-five cases the 
act of smoking one, two, or three cigars 
was followed by increase of blood pressure, 
in some cases of a marked character. The 
high-blood tension is no doubt due to the 
spasm resulting from its irritating influence 
on the muscular coats of the arteries. This 
disturbance is not merely functional. 
Structural changes occur in the walls of 
the vessels which at first are not percep- 
tible, but the repeated use ends in arterio- 
sclerosis of an incurable nature, and fre- 
quently in the rupture of one of the brittle 
vessels of the brain. The great increase in 
the mortality from apoplexy among men no 
doubt finds a partial explanation here. 

In the cigar factories of Vienna, where 
women are largely employed as workers, 
the rate of mortality among breast-fed 
children is over ninety per cent. when the 
mother returns to her work soon after her 
confinement, while the average rate of in- 
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fantile mortality of breast-fed children of 
the mothers who are not tobacco workers is 
only thirty-nine per cent. 

May we not conclude that, as the use of 
cigarettes becomes more common among 
women in civilized lands, declining birth 
rate and weakly offspring will also become 
more marked? Should we decrease infant 
mortality by keeping alive these weaklings, 
nothing would be added to national vigor 
so long as these habits prevail. 

Tobacco kills. It is destructive to all 
forms of vegetable and animal life. Gar- 
deners and keepers of greenhouses destroy 
grubs and noxious insects with fumes of to- 
bacco. Flies confined in showcases with 
cigarettes die in a few minutes. Birds, 
frogs, and other animals die when exposed 
for a short time to the fumes of tobacco in 
a confined space. Cheese-mites, bees, and 
other insects may be quickly killed by di- 
recting upon them a stream of tobacco 
smoke. In man, one dose of nicotine has 
been known to kill in three minutes. Nico- 
tine is one of the most powerful and rapid 
poisons known. The symptoms accompany- 
ing acute nicotine poisoning are an in- 
creased flow of saliva, vomiting and purg- 
ing, rapid and feeble pulse, muscular weak- 
ness, labored breathing, pallor, icy cold ex- 
tremities, partial loss of consciousness, and 
complete collapse. We would naturally 
conclude that the continued use of a poison 
which is capable of producing such pro- 
nounced symptoms would in time bring 
about structural changes of a serious type, 
and would shorten life. 

Tobacco users may attain to old age for 
the same reasons that men and women 
under the most unsanitary conditions some- 
times live long, but this does not furnish an 
argument in its favor. The good or evil 
resulting from any practise cannot be de- 
termined by an exceptional case of lon- 
gevity. It must be determined by its effect 
on persons in a given community, or its ef- 
fect upon the posterity if they continue the 
practise. The son of the tobacco devotee, 
other things being equal, has a poorer or- 
ganism to begin life with than the son of 
the abstainer, and consequently, his chance 
of living to old age is lessened. I have sel- 
dom found tobacco using and usefulness in 
extreme old age associated. All the cen- 
tenarians whose lives have remained useful 
to the close, so far as I have been able to 
observe, have been non-smokers. 

The use of tobacco has been advocated 
because the smoke is destructive to germs 
of disease. Why not encourage cigarette 
smoke inhalation by our boys to protect 
them from the germs of tuberculosis? 
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There are other substances that are equally 
destructive to germ life. Among these may 
be mentioned bichloride of mercury, prussic 
acid, and carbolic acid. These are safe 
to use as disinfectants for cesspools and 
sinks, but it is unsafe to apply them to 
living tissue in sufficient strength to kill 
germs. Any poison which is destructive to 
germs of disease is equally destructive to 
the tissues of the lungs. 

Why do men use tobacco? There cer- 
tainly is nothing agreeable in it to the taste. 
It is repelled by the entire oreanism, and it 
necessitates considerable perseverance to 
form the habit. There must be some cause 
or causes for its prevalent use. I am con- 
vinced that it is made use of for the same 
reason that alcohol is—because of its nar- 
cotic effect. Dietetic errors often pave the 
way to the use of tobacco. Being a nar- 
cotic, it allays the disagreeable symptoms 
arising from indigestion and dyspepsia. 
When the stomach and nerves are irritated 
by the use of mustard, pepper, spices, 
pickles, and incompletely masticated food, 
or by improper combinations which result 
in fermentation, tobacco being a narcotic 
is capable of producing partial anesthesia, 
and thus it affords relief from the disa- 
greeable symptoms associated with the irri- 
tation; but, being an irritant itself, when 
narcotic influence has worn off, the ag- 
gravated condition created by its use makes 
a still louder call for something that will 
again produce a partial state of anesthesia. 
This something may be found in tobacco, 
or it may be found in alcohol. For this 
reason tobacco and alcohol are intimately 
associated. Where one is, the other is apt 
to be found, for one naturally leads to the 
use of the other. 

I have found that a diet free from un- 
natural irritants will always result in a 
decrease in the desire for both tobacco and 
alcohol. I have never yet discovered a 
drunkard or inebriate who was not pas- 
sionately fond of spicy, highly seasoned 
foods and also of flesh foods. I have no 
doubt that one reason why these habits 
are so common is because dietetic errors 
are common. 

As a physician I have felt it my duty for 
years to discourage the use of tobacco as 
well as alcohol by my patients. I have 
found that it is useless to make promises to 
them of permanent relief from the dis- 
orders which may inflict them unless they 
become abstainers from both. Several 
years ago the president of a city railway 
suffering from ulceration of the stomach 
came under my care for treatment. I soon 
ascertained that he was an inveterate user 
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of tobacco. No doubt the symptoms ac- 
companying the gastric irritation which 
finally resulted in ulceration, called for the 
relief which tobacco furnished. He prom- 
ised faithfully he would give up its use. 
From the time he first began treatment his 
diet was simple and non-irritating. At the 
end of six weeks he called at my office and 
said: “Doctor, I have just returned from 
the city. On the way I passed a man smok- 
ing a cigar, and the smoke was actually 
offensive to me. I never thought such a 
thing possible.” His firm will and de- 
termination, combined with the aid received 
by a carefully prescribed diet, made it com- 
paratively easy for him to give up its use. 

Another case was that of a patient who 
came to me suffering from chronic dys- 
pepsia of most distressing form, and who 
after two months’ treatment completely re- 
gained his health, affirming that he could 
not smoke if he would. Still another who 
was weak in will power, after a day’s trial, 
concluded he would make no further at- 
tempt to abandon its use. He however 
continued to subsist upon a diet of grains, 
fruits, and vegetables, which I prescribed, 
in order to get rid of rheumatism. Six 
months later, in relating his experience, he 
said, “I gradually and unconsciously lost 
my relish for tobacco. At first I thought 
there was something the matter with the 
brand I was using, so I purchased another. 
But that tasted no better. I tried still 
another with similar results. It then 
dawned upon me that I had lost my craving 
for it.” For over three years he has used 
no tobacco, and the probabilities are that 
he never will again. 

The editor of the London Clarion, Eng- 
land, relating his own experience said: “I 
was a heavy smoker for more than thirty 
years. I have often smoked as much as 
two ounces of tobacco in a day. I don’t sup- 
pose I have smoked less than eight ounces 
a week for a quarter of a century. If there 
was one thing in life I feared my will was 
too weak to conquer, it was the habit ‘of 
smoking. Well, I have been a vegetarian 
for eight weeks and I find that my passion 
for tobacco is weakening. I cannot smoke 
those pipes now. I have to get new pipes 
and milder tobacco, and am not smoking 
half an ounce a day. It does not taste the 
same.” This is a testimony of value, since 
in taking up this diet he had no intention 
whatever of giving up the use of tobacco. 
While writing the above I received the fol- 
lowing unsolicited testimonial from a 
former patient who has been addicted to 
both tobacco and strong drink for many 
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years. His health being ruined, he found it 
necessary to apply for medical aid. He 
said: “It seems wonderful to me I have 
now no craving for tobacco or drink and I 
also find that I have no need for drugs and 
patent medicine. I am enjoying excellent 
health. I must thank you for the kind help 
you have given me.” 

I do not feel that it would be just to close 
this paper without stating that I have 
known of cases that have lost their desire 
for alcohol and tobacco in answer to the 
prayer of faith. I have found that in these 
cases they were afterward led to give up 
the use of other habits which tended to 
create the desire. Faith and good works 


make an excellent combination; both are 
needed to bring about permanent and satis- 
factory results. 


The above article was prepared by Dr. 
Kress, Superintendent of the Washington 
Sanitarium, for the semi-annual meeting of 
the American Society for the Study of 
Alcohol and other Drug Narcotics held 
recently in Philadelphia. The “men who 
know ” are telling of tobacco and alcohol 
with such conviction, backed by scientific 
evidence, that the question is no longer one 
of opinion but of hard-and-fast fact. 

Medical testimony says that the use 
of tobacco is prompted by the unconscious 
desire to tear down danger-signals that 
nature wisely erects. 

Of nearly 12,000 volunteers for the Brit- 
ish army, only 1,200 were able to pass the 
required tests, and the chief cause of phys- 
ical disability was officially and medically 
declared to be smoking. 

Of 67 candidates for the medical depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army, during the Span- 
ish-American War, 43 were rejected be- 
cause of tobacco heart, officially and medi- 
cally so declared. 

Tobacco causes a slowing of the heart, 
and an increase of blood pressure equaled 
by the injection of only one other drug. 

The great increase, to-day, of death 
among men from apoplexy finds partial ex- 
planation in tobacco. 

Tobacco kills; it is destructive to all 
forms of vegetable and animal life. 

The common notion that smoking is ad- 
visable because it is destructive to disease 
germs is exploded by the overlooked fact 
that any poison that is destructive to germs 
is equally destructive to lung tissue. 

The tobacco desire can be diminished or 
destroyed by a change in diet. 

The prayer of faith is as much a factor 
here as everywhere else in God’s world. 

What are the schools doing? 
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BANNARD’S OLD SOLDIER. 
HENRY GARDNER HUNTING. 


HE hand rail at the side of the steps lead- 
ing down from the employment office 
was much worn. Hugh Bannard’s eyes had 
dropped thoughtfully upon it as he came out 
of the door at the top of the street steps and 
paused to decide what to try next. Hun- 
dreds of hands, thousands, yes, tens of thou- 
sands of hands, must have touched that iron 
rail, going up or down. 

Thousands of other job-hunters, just like 
himself, the young fellow thought, with that 
heavy feeling under his ribs which people call 
sinking of the heart—thousands of others had 
come here and gone away again, all looking 
for the chance to earn a living, most of them 
departing disappointed, as he was departing. 
The clerk inside had told him coldly that they 
could not place a quarter part of their appli- 
cants, an unusually frank statement. So it 
was a sort of Bridge of Sighs, this little stair- 
way with the iron hand-rail, with the last 
depository for a fellow’s vain hopes at the 
top end of it. 

He looked out at the passing crowd. It 
was made up of men mostly, young and old 
men, passing, passing, passing below him. 
They were all business and professional men. 
They had work, every one of them, from that 
big, fine, looking fellow with the silk hat just 
alighting from the motor by the curb, who 
evidently was a person of consequence in the 
bank across the way, to the little chap with 
the flashy tie and the green fedora who was 
just coming out of the haberdasher’s next 
door, on his gleeful way to the lunch-counter. 

It was the twelfth day since he had first 
stepped into the Chicago streets, and they 
had been the most miserable twelve days of 
his life. It would have been bad enough to 
be homesick for the quiet Michigan home if 
he had been behind somebody’s counter or 
at somebody’s office desk, where he could earn 
his way. It was “tough,” as he whispered 
under his breath, to be homesick “on nothing 
a week.” 

It was the luncheon hour—at least, it seemed 
to be for most of these men. He had been 
trying not to think about food for himself. 
Indeed, it had become a serious question with 
him whether he could afford such a luxury 
at all to-day. He fingered one last small bill 
in his pocket, and remembered that his room 
rent would be due again on Monday—room 
rent for another week, in advance. This was 
Friday. “If the folks at home knew,” he 
thought, “wouldn’t I be fed up this noon!’ 

Somebody had come out of the door behind 
him and was standing at his side. Something 
in the quiet pause of the other made Hugh 
look up quickly. He looked into a pair of 
pleasant friendly gray eyes that were regard- 
ing him with interest through the glasses that 
covered them. 

“Well, did you get a job?” 

The man was not young. He was tall and 
rather slender, erect, but with the look of 
years upon him. His hair was white. He 
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was smooth-shaven except for a gray mus- 
tache and a small goatee, which somehow at 
once suggested the old soldier to the boy. 

“Oh, no, I didn’t,” Hugh said, lightly. 

“Neither did I,” said the man. 

“Are you looking too?” Hugh asked. 

His eyes went over the other again invol- 
untarily. There was something fine about the 
man. His face and his hands, as Hugh saw 
them now, had the peculiar silvered look that 
old people’s faces and hands show sometimes, 
as if the skin were turning a satin-gray, too, 
like the hair. He was so straight, so quiet, so 
self-contained, and yet the corners of his eyes 
were wrinkling with a smile that opened his 
lips also in a frank sort of comradeship. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, “I’ve been looking 
quite a while. Nobody seems to want an old 
man.” 

He laughed a little, and Hugh was forget- 
ful for an instant of his own troubles. 

“They don’t seem to want boys, either,” he 
said, slowly. “I’ve been standing here watch- 
ing all these men go by, and wondering why 
they all have jobs. They’re like you and me, 
aren’t they?” 

“Many of them are like you,” said the old 
man. “Not many like me.” 

Hugh felt a little choke coming into his 
throat. “A good many of them must know 
of other jobs that would do for both of us,” 
he went on, hastily. “ If we could only let them 
know that we need jobs—let ’em all know. I 
feel like shouting it out at them now, from the 
steps here, and waving my arms and telling 
them that I can work, too—that we can 
work.” 

The older man was first to move. “ Well,” 
he said, “I must be going on. We'll find a 
job all right. Keep a stiff upper lip.” Sud- 
denly he held out his hand. “ Here’s luck,” 
said, the genial smile coming out again 
clear. 

“Here’s luck to you,” said Hugh, seizing the 
extended hand with boyish heartiness. 

A moment later they had separated in the 
crowd, Hugh walking slowly toward the cor- 
ner of the street, the other taking the opposite 
direction. The boy could still feel the touch 
of the man’s hand on his. . Such courage! If 
he had only been in a position to help! But 
the old man’s brave words and the grasp of 
his hand had helped the boy. 

Still, things were serious with him. He 
had exhausted all he knew of the ways to get 
work. And nobody wanted him. Why was 
it? He was not wholly without business ex- 
perience. He had worked in stores, had re- 
ported for the newspaper, had handled a mag- 
azine agency at home. He had been consid- 
ered an enterprising, capable young yellow in 
the village where his people lived. 

When he had started off to look for work in 
Chicago, his friends had been ready to proph- 
€sy success for him. And he was failing,— 
yes, that was the only word for it,—failing as 
he had not believed anybody could fail who 
Was In earnest. 

“It’s here!” he whispered to himself, as he 
Plodded along with the crowd. “It’s here— 
work—on all sides. I know there are jobs 
waiting for me. There’s always a chance for 
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a fellow who can do good work. I know, and 
I ought to have courage if that old boy can 
keep it.” 

He looked about him with troubled eyes. 
If these men only knew! The wish that he 
could let them all know, every one, came back 
suddenly as he recalled his half-jesting words 
of a few moments before. 

A stalwart figure in curiously colored garb 
passed him—a man in a purple coat. On the 
back of it, across the shoulders, were yellow 
letters : 

Go to Boyne’s Dental Parlors. 
Teeth Filled Without Pain. | 


Hugh stared after the fellow. To his unac- 
customed eyes the grotesque thing stood out 
from all its surroundings. And so strikingly 
did it fit into his thoughts that an idea leaped 
into his mind on the instant. 

“T could do that!” he said, aloud. 

A man who heard him turned to look curi- 
ously at him, but Hugh did not heed him. 
All the work and disappointment of the two 
weeks past, with the desperation that had risen 
at last from dreaded failure, served to make 
his resolution swift. 

“T can do it, and I will!” he muttered. 
“T'll let ’°em know about me.” 

He looked quickly about. A_ stationer’s 
store was across the street. He crossed to 
it quickly. Inside, he bought a sheet of bristol- 
board two feet square and borrowed a mark- 
ing-brush. 

In five minutes, working feverishly, he had 
made‘’a sign of his own, and its announcement 
was clear: 

I Want A Jos. 


The clerk who had lent him the brush 
watched him with amusement. But Hugh, 
although conscious now that his face had red- 
dened under observation, was of the mettle to 
put his idea through. He pinned his sign- 
board upon his breast and walked out into 
the sunlight, feeling that he was striking a 
last, forlorn blow. 

It was not easy to face that street full of 
curious eyes, he found quickly; but he took 
his stand and looked into the faces of the men 
who turned to stare at him. Almost at once 
there was a laugh, then another. 

Then the young fellow who had laughed 
first looked at Hugh’s serious, flushed face, 
and grew sober. And that single recognition 
of his earnestness gave the boy courage again. 
He stood his ground and waited. 

More and more*the passing people looked 
at him. The big motor-car which he had 
noticed before was still at the curb, and he 
of the silk hat had come out to reénter it 
and had spied the cardboard sign. He was 
looking. 

A woman passed and gazed wonderingly at 
the young fellow. She smiled as she went on. 
Two boys jeered and stopped to watch. 

Then suddenly Hugh found himself looking 
up at the big motor-car again and realizing 
that the man in it was beckoning to him. The 
other’s face was serious, too, and the boy 
obeyed the gesture. 

The man’s eyes were dark and keen. They 
looked straight into Hugh’s as the boy stood 
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beside the car, and he seemed to forget that 
the cardboard sign was ludicrous. Hugh’s 
heart beat hard. It could hardly be that suc- 
cess had come so quickly. But the big man 
was not slow to speak. 

“Tf you want a job as bad as that,” he said 
tersely but kindly, “come to my office in the 
bank to-morrow morning at nine.” He paused 
and then smiled. “Ask for Mr. Freyne,” he 
added, “and send in that sign as your card.” 

Hugh tried to thank him, but a chauffeur 
had cranked the engine and was climbing into 
the car as the other finished, and the banker 
turned to him with a direction. 

A moment later the car had disappeared 
and the boy stood alone on the curb, taking 
the card from his breast and whispering ex- 
citedly over to himself the name of his new 
acquaintance, while he folded the bristol-board 
carefully. 

“T wish I knew where my old soldier is 
now,” he thought, as he walked home to the 
hired room. “Perhaps he’d try my scheme, 
too.’ 

But a surprise awaited Hugh the next morn- 
ing, when he arrived at the bank. He was 
ushered into a dimly lighted waiting-room, 
where a score of men and boys were waiting; 
and that their errand was similar to his was 
quickly evident from conversation overheard. 
Somewhat taken aback, he still told the story 
of his appointment with Mr. Freyne to the 
young man who had shown him in, and of- 
fered the folded cardboard as his credentials. 
He was reassured when the other seemed 
promptly to understand. 

“Qh, you’re the one, are you?” he asked. 
“Just wait a minute.” 

The young man disappeared through a glass 
door, and Hugh’s spirits rose joyously. He 
looked round at the others with a natural 
sense of advantage fairly won over them by 
his little scheme of the day before. He did 
not know certainly that they were after the 
place that would be offered to him, but it 
seemed probable. They were seeking work. 
He felt a little twinge of regret at the thought 
that what was his good fortune might be their 
loss. And then all at once he found himself 
looking at a tall figure near the door, a figure 
of an old man with white hair and grizzled 
military goatee, who stood, hat in hand, wait- 
ing with the rest. 

It was his friend of yesterday—his old sol- 
dier, as he had thought of him. He had not 
seen Hugh, or else had failed to recognize 
him. But the light from @ hall window shone 
in strongly enough to bring out plainly his 
fine, patient, brave old face. And Hugh stood 
and stared at it with a sudden loss of his 
satisfaction of a moment before. Was his 
old soldier after this place, too? 

The door at his side opened, and the young 
man who had taken his odd card to Mr. 
Freyne was beckoning him inside. With his 
mind full of confused speculations, he stepped 
into the presence of the banker. 

The man laid down his papers as Hugh 
walked toward him. “Tell me about your- 
self,” he said, briefly, without introduction. 

The boy, conscious that brief response would 
please him, did so in few words. When he 
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finished his short narrative, the dark-eyed man 
seemed satisfied. 

“All right,” he said. “The young man who 
has sense enough to use such an idea as you 
did yesterday will use his brains wherever he 
is. You'll do.” 

The banker paused an instant, and then 
went on: 

“The only place we have open now is an 
usher’s job in the banking room. It pays 
twelve dollars a week, and will lead to better. 
We advertised yesterday for a man, but I saw 
your card and made up my mind you deserved 
a chance. Go into the next room and tell Mr, 
Chase I’ve hired you and that he may dismiss 
the others.” 

The fine dark eyes went back to the letters 
on the banker’s desk. But Hugh still could 
not rejoice in his fortune. The banker's 
words had made the situation clear to him, 
and as that gentleman ended, the face of the 
gray old man out there in the waiting-room— 
who was presently to be sent away disap- 
pointed—rose before him and blotted out other 
things. 

The banker noted his pause and looked up. 
“Well?” he said, a little sharply. And 
Hugh’s mind was made up. 

“Mr. Freyne,” he said, quickly, “ you are very 
kind, and I appreciate your offering me this 
place. But I have a—a friend—who needs it 
more than I do. It seems to be a place that 
requires no special training, and he can fill it. 
In fact, I’m quite sure he’ll be a better man 
than I for it. Won’t you give it to him?” 

The banker was surprised, but his eyes 
turned suddenly curious as he looked at Hugh. 
“Well!” he said. And then he laughed. 
“Who is your friend? What’s his name?” 

The boy started to answer the first ques- 
tion eagerly, but he stopped short at the 
second. His name? He did not know it, of 
course. And—what would the banker think? 
He hesitated. And then suddenly realizing 
that he was spoiling it all by sheer stupidity, he 
burst out abruptly with the uncolored truth. 

“I don’t know his name,” he said. “I 
never saw him till yesterday. But he needs 
this job.” And then, his brain firing with his 
feeling, he told the story in swift words that 
his genuine emotion made vivid, even to the 
description of the old man’s appearance and 
bearing. Pn 

The banker heard him through in silent 
attention. : 

“And you want to give up your job toa 
stranger, do you?” he asked. “You admit 
you know nothing of the man, and yet you 
want me to hire him. Who vouched for him 
to you?” ; P 

“Tf you will see him, you’ll know he doesnt 
need anybody to vouch for him!” exclaimed 
Hugh. “I know he’s honest. I know —”, 

But Mr. Freyne touched a button on his 
desk. To the clerk who responded, he said, 
“Ask the old gentleman with the goatee, in 
the waiting-room, to come in here.” Then he 
turned again to Hugh. “T’ll take him on your 
recommendation, Mr. Bannard,” he said, using 
Hugh’s name for the first time. But Hug 
was embarrassed now. “ Please don’t let him 
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see me,” he said, hastily. “He might under- 
stand. I’ll go.” 

He turned toward the door. But the 
banker spoke promptly and decidedly. “No,” 
he said, “you stay here. Wait in Mr. Chase’s 
room, if you like, but I’ve hired you, if you 
remember. And I’m not inclined to think 
your ways merit discharge—yet. There’s 
room for more of your kind in this bank.” 

Hugh turned to look at him, and saw that 
the other was on his feet and that his eyes 
were alight. But just then the waiting-room 
door opened again, and the boy was forced to 
make his exit quickly. In the backward 
glance, however, as he stepped into the cash- 
ier’s private room, he caught a glimpse of the 
gray old face of his friend, and saw that the 
smile was now a cheerful one—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


THE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 


BY HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL.D., 
President of the University of Chicago. 


sl fae people of the United States have 
from the first had an almost pathetic 
faith in the efficacy of education. The 
foundation of common schools and of a 
college were almost coeval with the Eng- 
lish settlement on the coast of New Eng- 
land, and as the new lands beyond the 
Allegheny Mountains were occupied gen- 
erous areas were set aside so that by their 
sale free education might be assured for 
all time. The taxpayers are liberal with 
their money, and free schools are open to 
youth throughout all the Republic. 

In every state ample provision is made 
for elementary and secondary education, 
and in most of the states the higher edu- 
cation is in like manner placed within 
reach of the entire community. When 
the fortune of war placed the Philippine 
Islands under the guatdianship of the 
United States one of the first undertak- 
ings of the new govednment was to pro- 
vide on a large scale for popular schools. 

Education, we have held, is the first ne- 
cessity of a free people, and is the right 
of every child. Many a family has lived 
with close economy in order that the chil- 
dren might be educated, and many a 
father has felt that if he could give his 
sons and daughters the benefit of good 
schools he would do better for them than 
to leave them a fortune. 

This devotion to education is in itself 
reasonable. A democracy is unfit for po- 
litical power if not intelligent. An indi- 
vidual is better equipped for the struggle 
of life if he is trained for it. Ignorance 
and incompetence are foredoomed to fail- 
ure. The alert mind stored with knowledge 
has a fair chance for success. Education, 
then, is the imperative need of a demo- 








cratic society, and is a powerful aid to the 
energies of youth. 

But, after all, there is no magic in mere 
education. It is not education of any kind 
which is worth its cost, and neither is edu- 
cation in itself an active agency which 
will produce its results merely by its own 
innate efficacy. 

The education offered by school and col- 
lege is merely an opportunity. The school 
does not say, “ Come here and let me edu- 
cate you.” It says rather, “ Come here and 
obtain an education if you will.” Books, 
laboratories, teachers are so many means 
which the youth may use or not—which he 
may use so as to get all they have to offer, 
or only so as to get a bare minimum of 
benefit. 

The social surroundings which are an 
essential part of school or college life may 
have very great educational value. But 
this same social education, on the other 
hand, may be so unwisely managed by the 
student that he gets from it little of real 
worth. He may get mere harm. In short, 
we offer to the thronging thousands in our 
educational institutions not an education, 
but a chance to get an education. 

More than this, the forms and condi- 
tions of education and their relation to 
society are constantly changing. We have 
no right to assume that what has once 
been tested and found good will be per- 
manent. It is a plain duty to be con- 
stantly on the watch, to “try all things, 
prove all things,” to be sure that the in- 
evitable inertia which accompanies edu- 
cational methods and which is the beset- 
ting sin of teachers is not keeping our 
schools from being alive to progress. 
Nothing is too good for American educa- 
tion, and if anywhere in the world some- 
thing is done better than we do it we 
should know, and we should promptly 
adopt whatever is worth while. We should 
have the best. 

Among students standards of school 
work are too low. The tendency is to 
do the minimum amount of work which 
will permit one to stay in school. The 
obvious way of meeting this tendency 
is to make the minimum so much higher 
that only those who are really doing se- 
rious things can get the benefit of what 
our schools cost the public. It is not 
fair to use the money provided by taxa- 
tion or by the beneficence of the generous 
to provide a life of interesting leisure for 
the indolent. 

Too many boys and girls are in school 
who might much better be actively en- 
gaged in the shop, the counting house, or 
the home. It is almost whimsical to hear 
one talk of “leaving school and going to 
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work.” But that is just what many stu- 
dents might do with advantage to them- 
selves and to the community. Those who 
do not care to avail themselves of the op- 
portunities so lavishly provided for their 
schooling should not have those oppor- 
tunities forced upon them. College life has 
a peculiar charm. But that charm is not 
its main purpose, and those only are en- 
titled to it who really earn it by serious 
attention to serious things. 

Again, too much education is aimless. 
Liberal culture is highly valuable, but much 
educational folly goes by the name of cul- 
ture. The great mass of those in our 
schools should not merely aim at general 
intelligence, but more definitely should fit 
themselves to be efficient in some particular 
thing. The common criticism of those who 
have passed through our public schools or 
colleges is that they are incompetent; that 
what they know they do not know accu- 
rately, and that they cannot apply their 
knowledge. 

So far as this criticism is well founded— 
and one cannot doubt that there is some 
justification for it—it must come in part 
from the low standard of scholarship which 
is permitted, and in part from the fact that 
the student often does not realize that what 
he is learning has any definite application 
outside the classroom. 

Three things at least we should expect 
as the result of the education whether of 
school or of college—intelligence, efficiency, 
integrity. 

Knowledge, the possession of which is 
the essence of intelligence, educational in- 
stitutions of all grades seek to impart as 
one of their essential aims. “ Knowledge 
iS power,” is a trite maxim, but it is true. 
There is a vast difference between one who 
knows and one who does not know; be- 
tween a community which is intelligent and 
one which is ignorant. But after all, the 
most valuable knowledge does not consist 
in having at command a great mass of 
facts, so much as in knowing how to get 
facts at need. There is a limit to the mind’s 
capacity for retaining facts. 

But if one knows how to find promptly 
the facts which any given exigency de- 
mands, he in so far has knowledge at com- 
mand. Here lies the benefit of any school 
study. The student learns the essential 
facts, let us say, of a given period of his- 
tory. He cannot retain all of these in his 
mind. Some he will hold tenaciously, the 
main things perhaps he will not forget. 
But if at some time later he wishes to 
know the precise facts in this field, or in 
some similar field, he can with facility go 
to the right source and promptly gather up 
what he needs. A good lawyer will carry 
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many precedents and judicial opinions in 
his mind, especially such as he may use 
frequently. But when need serves he at 
once knows how to set to work to gather up 
what he must have for his case. 

Intelligence implies not only knowledge 
but also good judgment in its use. An 
ignorant person cannot well grasp new 
information, but still more important is 
it that he cannot judge accurately of the 
bearing of one set of facts on another. He 
has no just sense of proportion. Small 
things may look to him large, and large 
things small. He lacks the good judg- 
ment of an intelligent mind. 

Efficiency in the application of knowl- 
edge, facility for doing things accurately, 
is one of the choice fruits of a sound edu- 
cation. Here, as has been said, much of 
our schooling is tested and found wanting. 
There is too little practice for rapidity and 
accuracy in many of our schools. When 
a given piece of knowledge has once been 
acquired it should be understood that with 
that a mere beginning has been made. 
What can be done with it? is the next 
question. 

Such practice takes time and effort. But 
this is a better expenditure than if the 
same time and effort should be devoted to 
the study of some new subject. We talk of 
thoroughness in study. Nothing so con- 
duces to thoroughness as just such practice 
in applications; indeed, there is no thor- 
oughness without such practice. 

A marksman does not become skilled 
merely by being shown the technique of 
rifle practice, nor can one become a good 
golf player by learning the theory of play. 
Each must practice, practice, practice. 
The piano and the violin one can learn to 
use well only in like manner. The same 
principles precisely apply to any branch of 
knowledge. Our schools need in all edu- 
cation to take a leaf from the experience of 
musicians and athletes. 

But no education is worth while unless 
one has learned how to live with his fel- 
low men, and that implies integrity in all 
dealings. Crookedness in the classroom 
and on the athletic field are a form of 
miseducation In business and in public 
affairs there is no more vital need than 
that of absolute honesty. What is not ob- 
tained fairly one has no business to have 
at all. This lesson at least should be 
learned in every course of education; it 1s 
of more worth than any of the prizes of 
endeavor. If our schools and colleges fail 
here there is a fatal lack. If our educated 
young men and women can learn unswerv- 
ing integrity we can well be patient with 
many other shortcomings. 

The content of a course of study is of 
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little importance if at the end of it we may 
be sure that there has come from it a body 
of youth who are intelligent, who are effi- 
cient, who are instinctively and unswerv- 
ingly honest. 





IN MEMORY OF A BROTHER. 
DR. J. SPANGLER KIEFFER. 


NE day, in the month of June, 1847, 
a great sorrow came to the home of 
a minister of the Reformed Church. It 
was at Mifflinburg, Pa., and the home was 
that of the Rev. Ephraim Kieffer, for 
many years pastor of the Reformed Church 
at that place and the sorrow was caused by 
the death of his gentle, gracious and greatly 
beloved wife, Eleanor (Spangler) Kieffer. 
The early death of so good a mother was 
destined to have lasting effects upon the 
characters and lives of the five children 
who by it were left motherless. The oldest, 
only nine years old, far away from any 
relatives, indeed, having scarcely any near 
relatives, their mother having been an only 
daughter, their prospects were not bright. 
Nevertheless, all of them lived, and lived, 
not only to grow up, but to attain a con- 
siderable age. Sixty-three years afterward 
all of them were living and actively en- 
gaged in the performance of their duties. 
The first break in their circle came on the 
10th of July, of this present year, when, as 
has already been related in the columns of 
this paper, Dr. John Brainerd Kieffer, for 
more than thirty-two years professor of 
Greek in Franklin and Marshall College, 
came to the close of his earthly life. 

Having often written for this paper 
articles in memory of dear friends, as they 
passed away one after another, it falls to 
my lot now (a sacred, but very sorrowful 
duty), to write of one who stood to me in 
a more intimate relation than any other. 
I wish in such manner as may be possible, 
to write a few words in affectionate remem- 
brance of my brother. He was not only 
my brother; he was (a thing which means 
a great deal), my older brother; my place 
was immediately next to his in the order 
of the family. I had for him a peculiar 
feeling which it is natural for a younger 
to have toward an older brother. I was 
attached to him with a sort of dog-like at- 
tachment, and, in childhood and boyhood, 
followed him about wherever he went, no 
doubt often to his great inconvenience and 
annoyance. I remember my admiration 
of the vast extent, as it seemed to me, of 
his knowledge, and my wondering how he 
€ver came into possession of it. I had a 
sort of belief that he knew everything, and 
that, if I wanted to know anything, I had 
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only to ask him. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of the painful shock I received, 
when, as a very small boy, I asked him the 
meaning of something I had seen in a pic- 
ture, and he told me he did not know; it 
took me some time to recover from that 
shock. We were companions and com- 
rades in boyhood; we had all our experi- 
ences and adventures in common. We 
played together, studied together, were 
companions in work, for there was much 
work to be done; companions also in en- 
durance, for there was much likewise to 
be endured. It is such conjoint experiences 
that bind boys together for all after-time. 
Of late years, whenever we met, as we did 
annually at seminary or college commence- 
ments, much of our conversation took the 
form of reminiscence, relating to the 
scenes, occurrences and experiences of our 
boyhood. . Happy is he who has an older 
brother; as long as that brother lives, he 
will have someone wiser than himself, to 
whom he may look up, and on whom he 
may depend. And, when he is taken away, 
there is no one to take his place. 

John Brainerd Kieffer, the second child, 
and oldest son of the family to which he 
belonged, was born October 20, 1839, at 
Bellefonte, Pa., to which place his father, 
as a young minister, had come in 1836, 
and where the still existing congregation 
of the Reformed Church was founded by 
him in that year. Soon after my brother’s 
birth, our father removed to Mifflinburg, in 
the adjoining county of Union, where the 
most of the years of his faithful ministry 
were spent. Here, therefore, my brother’s 
childhood and boyhood were passed; in 
some respects a strange childhood and boy- 
hood; certain experiences of which left an 
indelible * impression, discernible to the 
very last, upon his character. Perhaps the 
most fortunate circumstance of his youth 
was that of his becoming a pupil, after sev- 
eral years spent by us in other schools of 
the town, in what was known as “ The 
Academy.” Here he came under the in- 
struction of a teacher who exercised a most 
powerful influence upon his intellectual de- 
velopment. It was Aaron Crosby Fisher, 
a native of Vermont, and a graduate of 
Amherst College, who, by some strange 
chance, had made his way into that then 
remote region; who became the principal 
of our Academy, bringing to it new ideals 
and a new life; who made that institution 
an influential educational center, not only for 
Union, but also for adjoining counties; who 
ruled it as an intellectual king on an in- 
tellectual throne; the account of whose 
brief life, and of whose death and burial 
there, would be an interesting and affecting 
story by itself. In that school we were 
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taught to regard intellectual discipline as 
one of the chief objects of education; in it 
accuracy of thought and expression was 
exacted with an almost military precision 
and rigor. When, in the beautiful sermon 
preached by him at my brother’s funeral, 
Dr. J. S. Stahr spoke of his colleague, Dr. 
Kieffer, as “a type of exact scholarship,” 
my mind involuntarily went back to the old 
Academy, in which his habits of thorough- 
ness and exactitude had their beginning. 
Of the master under whose powerful in- 
fluence he came into that Academy, Dr. 
Kieffer never spoke otherwise than with 
reverence, gratitude and affection. It was 
largely to him that he was indebted for 
whatever he became intellectually and in 
respect of scholarship; it was through him, 
especially, that he made his first acquaint- 
ance with that Grecian world, world ever 
bright and fair, in which he was after- 
wards to become, so to speak, a naturalized 
and settled citizen. 

We entered college at the same time, in 
September, 1857, going, however, to differ- 
ent colleges. The circumstance that a 
relative of our father’s, Dr. M. Kieffer, 
was at that time the president of it, led to 
my brother’s being sent to Heidelberg Col- 
lege, while I was sent to Franklin and 
Marshall. For his alma mater my brother 
always retained a feeling of loyal attach- 
ment. One of the last acts of his life was 
to revisit his college, and to deliver an ad- 
dress which he had been appointed to de- 
liver, at its last commencement, in the 
month of June, the occasion being also the 
fiftieth anniversary of the commencement 
at which he graduated. After his gradua- 
tion, he continued to be associated with 
Heidelberg College for several years, from 
1860 to 1865, first as tutor, and afterwards 
as professor of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. It was in 1865 that he came to 
Mercersburg, Pa., having been elected to 
the same professorship in Mercersburg Col- 
lege, founded in that year. For more than 
twelve years he played a prominent part 
in the brief but brilliant career of that in- 
stitution of learning. Writing, some months 
ago, in memory of Professor Jacob B. 
Kerschner, I had occasion to say that, of 
the interesting group of men who, in the 
first years of the history of Mercersburg 
College, were directly or indirectly asso- 
ciated with it, Dr. Kieffer was the only 
survivor. Now he, too, is gone; not one 
of them is left. The years spent at Mer- 
cersburg were, in some respects, among the 
most interesting and fruitful years of my 
brother’s life. He always spoke of them in 
a tone of pleasant recollection; and by 
many who were his pupils there he is held 
in most respectful and grateful remem- 
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brance. The Theological Seminary, being 
still at Mercersburg in those days, he en- 
tered upon and completed a course of theo- 
logical study, and was examined and 
licensed to preach. He was never, how- 
ever, ordained to the ministry; my recol- 
lection is that, a long time ago, he preached 
on several occasions, but the practice was 
soon given up. His life was destined to be 
entirely that of a teacher. 

It was in January, 1878, that he entered 
upon his duties as professor of ancient 
languages in Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, the professorship becoming later ex- 
clusively that of Greek. It was in this 
position that the principal work of his life 
was done. He was a conscientious and 
faithful teacher, as will generally be testi- 
fied by the hundreds of students who in the 
course of years came under his instruction. 
He was strict and exacting, but with a just 
and salutary strictness and exaction. He 
believed in his department; he adhered to 
the old idea of a “liberal education;” he 
had a strong conviction of the value, for 
educational purposes, of the study of the 
Greek language and literature. He held 
these beliefs and convictions when it re- 
quired courage to hold and avow them. 
Certain recent educational devices he did 
not regard with favor. He believed in 


specialization, but he disbelieved in prema- © 


ture specialization. He insisted that the 
general must go before the special. He 
held that the first aim of education ought 
to be the developing and enlarging, the 
strengthening and disciplining of the capa- 
bilities and powers in general; that after- 
wards, then, these powers may safely and 
successfully be turned in any particular di- 
rection. And he believed that the Greek 
language, the Greek literature, the Greek 
spirit, possessed a certain characteristic 
value and virtue of their own, for the pur- 
poses of general intellectual training. We 
do not here enter into any discussion of 
the disputed question. We are simply stat- 
ing his educational beliefs and convictions, 
and that he was loyal to them. 

Dr. Kieffer’s services to the college were 
not confined to the duties of his professor- 
ship. For many years he was the librarian 
of it. The college library may be said, 
indeed, to be, in some sense, his own crea- 
tion. He organized it; he brought it out 
of chaos into order, and he expended upon 
it, from year to year, a vast amount of 
labor, which from the very nature of the 
case, was for the most part unperceived and 
unknown. It was very largely through his 
influence that the beautiful library building 
was erected by his friend, General J. Watts 
de Peyster. “Entering this building with 
me, one day during the last commencement, 
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he said: “ Much of my life has gone into 
this library. For it I have given up many 
other things which I might have done, and 
would have liked to do.” I realized then 
how much of a sacrifice he had made when 
he devoted all the time he could spare to 
the building up of this very important in- 
stitution of the college. It was a service 
the value of which is not diminished, but 
rather increased, by the unobtrusiveness, 
the silence, the secrecy, as it were, with 
which it was rendered. 

It was also chiefly through the exertions 
of Dr. Kieffer that the college, three years 
ago, obtained the distinguished and coveted 
honor of having established within it a 
chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
Dr. Grosvenor, in the introbuction of his 
Phi Beta Kappa address, at the last com- 
mencement, spoke of him, and of his efforts 
to obtain for his college the by no means 
lightly granted honor, and of the impres- 
sion made upon the council by his dignity 
and courtly manners, and by the earnestness 
with which he presented the claims of 
the institution which he represented. 

Fain would I speak, and yet I am fain 
to refrain from speaking, of the peculiar 
qualities of character by which my brother 
was distinguished. Those who knew him 
best know how gentle, and thoughtful, and 
kind he was. Back, however, of all his 
gentleness, there was great strength and 
force of character. There was not want- 
ing in him a certain element of sternness, 
such sternness as seems to be the necessary 
accompaniment of all genuine goodness. 
His character was not formed otherwise 
than by toil and conflict and struggle. He 
knew what it is to “toil terribly; ” he knew 
also what it is to endure patiently. When 
he came to Mercersburg, in 1865, I, being 
a theological student there at that time, re- 
member that he told me, in a conversation 
one night, that his life, up to that time, had 
been “a series of moral struggles.” His 
whole life, indeed, was a series of moral 
struggles. It was struggles that made him 
what he was. But it was struggling of 
which none but himself knew. Nothing 
was more characteristic of him than the 
noble reticence which he practiced in re- 
gard to the trials and struggles of his own 
experience. 

The best that he was, he was to his own 
brothers and sisters; toward them he was 
always gentle and kind. To them he was 
the “head of the house;” and faithfully 
did he fulfill the duties of that position. 
Ac if from a presentiment of his own 
approaching departure, he sought to gather 
them together in his own house, at the time 
of the last commencement. It was a family 
teunion; it was, without our knowing it, a 
farewell meeting; very beautiful to look 
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back upon now; the memory of it filled 
with all kindly and tender thoughts and 
feelings. Never again on earth shall such 
a meeting take place; the circle is broken; 
the head of the house is gone; it is the be- 
ginning of the end. 

The services at my brother’s funeral 
were conducted, and his remains were car- 
ried to the grave, by those who knew and 
loved him, some of whom had been asso- 
ciated with him in his work, some of whom 
had been among his pupils. Standing at 
this grave, how many thoughts and feelings 
arise within one’s mind and heart. How 
many memories start into activity here; 
memories of parents, of native place, of 
home, of tasks performed, of sufferings 
endured; memories extending far back to 
that dimly-remembered time, when, as 
children, we stood around another grave, 
on that sorrowful day in the month of June, 
1847. It is over now; the last words have 
been said; .come, let us go hence, and think 
of the dear brother who was the first of 
our number to go. And let us say: 


Now the laborer’s task is o’er, 
Now the battle day is past, 

Now upon ‘the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 

Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 
Leave we now our brother sleeping. 


Reformed Messenger. 


~~. 
WHAT SCHOOL FOR MY BOYS? 
BY THE FATHER OF SEVERAL. 


BD lggarl are old enough now to give me 

special concern for their schooling in 
immediate preparation for college. When 
I look into their clear eyes and watch their 
vigorous, daily life and perceive the dawn- 
ing consciousness of powers yet untried, I 
ask for great wisdom from my heavenly 
Father to make their earthly father wise 
and far-seeing in choosing the shaping in- 
fluences of these plastic years. 

In my mind’s eye I can see the school to . 
which I would like to have them go. First 
of all, I see most clearly the principal of 
that school. He is a man who has not for- 
gotten his boyhood; he has kept freshly in 
his thought the temptations of a boy; he 
knows just how a boy feels when he is up 
against the hardest kind of problems, mental 
and physical, and at heart he is childlike in 
his simple, straightforward views of equity, 
justice, and truth.- When I take my boy’s 
hand and put it in his, I know by the way 
he takes hold that his life will be poured 
into that boy’s life, and I shall be glad of 
the blend. 

He is a strong, clean man, first of all, and 
because he is that, his teaching ability is 
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effective. I like the way he teaches; he 
gives the boy the foundation every time, 
and then he leads the boy to build upon that. 
He does not do the building for him. He 
gets him to like work, and to like to work 
hard. He gives the boy a sense of fellow- 
ship with ideals that beckon him to purity, 
sound-mindedness, level-eyed views of his 
own weaknesses, and his own possibilities, 
and a large charity toward the other fellow 
who is in need. He gets the boy interested 
in poetry. No, I don’t mean mere verse, 
but poetry wherever it shows itself,—in 
written prose, in the music of verse, in his- 
tory; yes, and even in mathematics, and 
certainly in the world of nature. By poetry 
I mean what Sir Philip Sidney called 
“highest truth.” 

He will teach the boy to live, not as a 
little man, but as a real boy. He will not 
quench his enthusiasm; he will not allow 
him to be indifferent, even to the slightest 
duty or privilege. He will make life ring 
true, and by his influence my boys will grow 
into competent ability, equipped for smooth 
seas and rough, with a keen liking for the 
thing that is just beyond. 

A glance over the curriculum of that 
school shows text-books that have sap in 
them; that grow as you study them; that 
attract because of their make-up and their 
contents and their stimulating quality. I 
find that those text-books are only the basis 
for instruction, and not the end of it; that 
they are designed to lead the boy out 
through the gate of the home-yard into the 
highway that winds away into the far dis- 
tance of achievement. My boys shall not 
live behind the hedges, but shall know what 
the great travelers on that highway have 
accomplished, and shall be so moved by the 
noble doings of the world’s workers that 
they, too, shall deeply desire to make their 
way into worthy service. The text-book in 
each department will be written by one who 
understands the significance of words to 
suggest and quicken. My boys in that 
school may find study hard, but they will 
not find it dull. 

From their windows they are to look out 
on scenes that do not harm their finest sen- 
sibilities. The grounds of the school are 
well kept; things are in place; disorder has 
no home there, either within the building or 
without. The neighborhood is as free as 
possible from contaminating influences, and 
the social life in the school intself makes for 
something more than an interest in froth. 
Fairness and courtesy, the giving up of sel- 
fish interest for the benefit of others, honest 
team work in everything, characterize the 
everyday life of that school. 

In that school the boy of large means will 
not be counted as of less importance than 
the boy of moderate means; nor will the boy 
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of moderate means be counted less distin- 
guished than the rich man’s son. Clean 
living, faithful work, skill in doing the thing 
that every boy is called on to do in school- 
room or athletic field, or in the social life 
of the school, will be the tests by which my 
boys must be measured. They are not to 
be pampered or coddled. They are to bea 
part of the community life of the group of 
boys under the direction of my friend the 
principal; and they are to take their medi- 
cine, even if it is bitter. 

The school will not tolerate breaches of 
the school spirit when a boy has once fully 
recognized what that spirit is. It will have 
a group of under-teachers of superior char- 
acter, whose ideals are in accord with the 
school spirit; who believe in boys, who 
never think that a boy is hopeless, and 
who are determined to emphasize to the 
full every good point that any boy has, 
crowding out from the growth in that boy’s 
life the undesirable offshoots by the pres- 
sure of strong, healthy, upspringing life 
within. And I hope that in our own home 
when the boys come home from school they 
will not find any difference between the 
systematic, thorough-going character-train- 
ing of that school and the same processes at 
home. Here I want to do my level best to 


bring the home up to the standards of the 


school, co-operating with the principal and 
his fellow-teachers at every point in the 
development of the boys themselves. If! 
too may rise to the ideals that the boys’ 
mother has for them, the home and the 
school will be working together for their 
best up-building. 

I am not afraid of setting the ideal too 
high, nor is the principal whom I have in 
mind. It is a good deal worse to be satis- 
fied with a low ideal for convenience’ sake, 
than it is to come just a little short of the 
highest ideal after a big struggle for it. 1 
am going to sift the conditions in every 
school to which I am at all thinking of 
sending these boys, and when I find the one 
nearest the ideal, to that school they shall 
go.—Sunday School Times. 


The world is too much with us: late and soon, 

Spending and getting, we lay waste our 

powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We’ve given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping 

flowers, 
For this, for everything, we’re out of tune; 
It moves us not—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

a glimpses that would make me less for- 

orn; 
Have sight of Protens rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 
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[ is not generally known that an impor- 
tant part of the School Code of 1909 
was enacted into law by the Legislature in 
that year with excellent results. 

One of the most important subjects pro- 
vided for in the code was taking the matter 
of granting work certificates to boys and 
girls over fourteen out of the hands of 
irresponsible officials who were then grant- 
ing them. Many complaints came to the 
Commission from all parts of the state, and 
especially from the industrial cities about 
this matter. The law was not being intelli- 
gently and properly enforced, and many 
boys were at work who should have been 
in school. The Commission provided that 
all such certificates should be granted by the 
school authorities, by superintendents if 
there were local superintendents; if not, by 
the principals of schools; and if there were 
no principals of schools, as in purely rural 
districts, by the secretary of the school 
board. 

The chief factory inspector, Capt. John 
C. Delaney, in drawing up the new child 
labor law, conferred with the school code 
commission and incorporated in his bill the 
parts of the school code which embodied 
the above plan. He worked in entire har- 
mony with the Commission. The child 
labor law was enacted, and as a result this 
important reform was secured. As a result, 
the Superintendents and Principals, at their 
meeting in Harrisburg in February, a month 
after the law went into effect, declared by 
resolution : 

“We record our gratification over the 
changes in the laws bearing upon child labor 
in Pennsylvania. The placing of the issu- 
ing of labor certificates in the hands of the 
school authorities has resulted in the return 
to school of hundreds of illiterate and 
under-aged pupils who were illegally em- 
ployed under the old law. Our brief ex- 
perience under the new laws has fully 
demonstrated the wisdom of their enact- 
ment.” 

If the enactment of one brief part of the 
school code has proved to be so helpful, is 
it not fair to infer that the code generally 
would have been of the greatest value to 
education in Pennsylvania? 


THERE is a growing feeling that the Bible, 
especially the Old Testament, should be 
Studied as literature in the schools. Indeed | 





the College Entrance Requirements Board 
has recently included among the prescribed 
work the narrative portions of the Old 
Testament. To meet this requirement a 
volume has been prepared by Arthur B. 
Sheffield, formerly of the editorial staff of 
“ Webster’s International Dictionary.” The 
editor has followed in the main the lan- 
guage of the King James version and has 
set in connected order the narrative por- 
tions of the Old Testament with some illu- 
minating foot-notes. A most interesting 
feature of the book is the illustrations, 
many of which reveal the results of recent 
excavations. This edition is to be pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


AN error in the article entitled “A 
Golden Wedding Day” in the October 
number of THE JourNaAL should be cor- 
rected. It is stated that Dr. McCaskey 
was fifty years principal of the Lancaster 
High School. He was a teacher in this 
school for fifty years, but only forty-twa 
years its principal. 


THE budget for the public schools of 
Philadelphia for 1911 presents the follow- 
ing list of items which will be interesting to 
many of our readers: 


$4,662,450 for the payment of salaries of all 
teachers, engineers and janitors. 

$140,000 for salaries of superintendents and 
associates, directors of drawing, etc. 

$36,550 for 43 attendance officers. 

$20,750 for salaries in the Department of 
Supplies. 

$53,830 for salaries in the Department of 
Superintendent of Buildings. 

$18,500 for salaries in the Department of 
Secretary. 

$36,061 for rental of buildings and apart- 
ments for school purposes. 

$7000 for the enrollment of children for 
school purposes in compliance with the com- 
pulsory education law. 

$916,764 for the purchase of sites and erec- 
tion of buildings. 

$300,000 for alterations and general repairs. 

$150,000 for new furniture and equipment. 

$150,000 for fuel and gas for fuel. 

$25,000 for the removal of ashes. 

$275,000 for books and stationery and sup- 
plies. 

$80,000 for laboratory and shop equipment. 

$95,000 for maintenance of evening schools. 

$10,000 to enable the board to award to the 
most meritorious pupils of the Central High, 
the Normal School for Girls, the High School 
for Girls and the Manual Training High 
School, scholarships to universities or col- 
leges. 

$5000 for scholarships to the Academy of 
the Fine Arts. : 

$2500 for scholarships to the School of In- 
dustrial Art. 
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$50,000 to the teachers’ retirement fund. 

$19,000 for rental of telephones. 

$156,250 for the payment of the annual in- 
terest and Sinking Fund charges upon the 
$2,500,000 loan of April 15, 1908. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 


THE MEETING AT HARRISBURG DURING WEEK 
OF THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


fe program for the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation which is printed in this issue of 
The Journal should make a strong appeal to 
all who are interested in educational progress 
in this goodly commonwealth. The forth- 
coming meeting should be perhaps the most 
important of its kind that has ever been 
held in the State. The time is opportune 
for a great meeting,—a meeting large in 
attendance and powerful in influence. The 
next legislature will consider school legi- 
slation, and it is the duty of the school 
interests of the State to formulate opin- 
jons on the legislation needed and then 
to stand squarely back of these opinions. 
Members of the legislature rightfully look 
to school men for suggestions in the con- 
sideration of school laws. Will the school 
men have clear and sound conclusions, and 
will they be able to back them up with 
arguments? Whether they do or not will 
depend largely on the degree to which they 
are informed. This meeting is important 
because it offers an opportunity to see the 
present educational situation in perspective. 

Secondly, the meeting is important be- 
cause all the departments and round tables 
will meet together. There are represented 
in the present organization a wide range 
of interests, and yet these are so blended as 
to give a meeting of much unity and 
peculiar attraction. 

The programme presented is one of com- 
manding strength. Though the plan limits 
the topics to discussion of pending legisla- 
tion these have been so arranged as to 
give a survey of present educational inter- 
ests. The names on the programme include 
experts in various fields of interest outside 
of Pennsylvania and many of the strong 
men in the State. One commendable fea- 
ture of it is the limited number of topics, 
with provision for discussion. Opportunity 
will thus be given for free discussion from 
the floor and it will be possible to round up 
these topics more satisfactorily than is usual 
in programmes where there are too many 
subjects discussed. 

The local arrangements for places of 
meeting, music, hotel accommodation and 
entertainment, are most excellent. Superin- 
tendent Downes and his local committee 
have already made provision for receiving 
and caring for the visitors. 
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President Herrick asks for 5,000 attend- 
ance. Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota and other 
states hold meetings of their teachers which 
reach this figure. They have far fewer 
teachers than Pennsylvania. Considering the 
interests at stake and the large number of 
teachers—which the report of State Super- 
intendent Schaeffer for 1910 shows to be 
35,596—to draw 5,000 seems a moderate 
number. Harrisburg is centrally located. 
A visit to the State Capitol is a rare privi- 
lege to many people. The programme is 
attractive. The personal advantage of at- 
tendance is unmistakable. Five thousand 
in attendance would render an incalculable 
service to the children of Pennsylvania. It 
is worth the sacrifice! Let the teachers of 
the Keystone State respond to the call for 
a great meeting! 

The headquarters for enrollment of mem- 
bers will be the rooms of the Department 
of Public Instruction in the Capitol Building. 

The following is the programme of the 
general sessions, which will be held in the 
Board of Trade, 112-116 Market Street: 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 

2 Pp. M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. John D. 
Fox, D.D. Music. 

Addresses of Welcome.—President Harry 
A. Boyer, Board of School Directors, Harris- 
burg; Supt. F. E. Downes, Harrisburg. Re- 
sponses.—County Supt. G. W. Moore, Chester 
county, and Prof. W. G. Chambers, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg. 

President’s Address—“‘ Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Funds,” Cheesman A. Herrick, President 
Girard College. 

Address—“ The Schools are for the Cnhil- 
dren,” State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

Discussion. Appointment of Committees. 

8 p. M—Functions of a State Board of Edu- 
cation (a) In Shaping the Educational Policies 
of a State: Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Harvard 
University. (b) In the Licensing of Teach- 
ers: Second Assistant Commissioner, Charles 
F. Wheelock, Education Department, State of 
New York. (c) In the Establishment of 
Forms of Special Education: Chief Arthur 
D. Dean, Division of Trades Schools, Educa- 
tion Department, State of New York. 

Discussion—Supt. Martin G. Braumbaugh. 
Philadelphia; Supt. W. A. Wilson, Milton; 
and Director of High Schools, Edward Ry- 
nearson, Pittsburg. 

THURSDAY DECEMBER 20. 

9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises: Rev. J. 
Ritchie Smith, D.D., and Music. 

Improvement of the Rural Schools: (a) By 
Securing More Local Support for Buildings, 
Salaries, and Working Materials: County 
Supt. M. J. Brecht, Lancaster county; (b) 
By Better Relating Instruction to the Life of 
the Communities: Deputy State Supt. Fred 
L. Keeler, Department of Public Instruction, 
Michigan; (c) By Closer Expert Supervision: 
County Supt. Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny 
county. 
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Discussion—County Supt. Eli M. Rapp, Berks 
county; Prof. Smith Burnham, State Normal 
School, West Chester; County Supt. J. W. 
Sweeney, Elk county. 

General Discussion. 

8 p. M.—Boards of Directors: (a) Size; 
(b) Method of Selection; (c) Term; (d) 
Functions: Supt. H. J. Wightman, Ardmore, 
Pa.; Prof. Henry Suzzalo, Teachers’ College, 
New York City; Supt. James M. Coughlin, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Discussion—John S. Rilling, Esq., Erie; Mr. 
Scott Nearing, University of Pennsylvania; 
Supt. Henry Pease, Titusville. 

General Discussion. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 


9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises: Rev. J. 
A. Lyter, D.D. Music. 

The New Pennsylvania Normal School 
Course: (a) Standards for Admission into, 
Principal Andrew T. Smith, State Normal 
School, Mansfield; (b) Academic and Pro- 
fessional Work in, Prof. William H. Mearns, 
School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia; (c) How 
it will meet the State’s need for Teachers, 
Supt. James N. Muir, Johnstown. 

Discussion—Principal H. B. Davis, State 
Normal School, California; Supt. Addison L. 
Jones, West Chester; Supt. John C. Wagner, 
Carlisle. 

General Discussion. Reports of Commit- 
tees. Election of Officers. Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENTS AND ROUND TABLES. 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The thirty-first annual session of the City 
and Borough Superintendents will be held in 
the State Capitol Building, in the Caucus room 
of the House of Representatives, convening 
on Tuesday afternoon, December 27th, at 2 
o'clock. Supt. S. H. Hadley, of Sharon, is 
President. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 27. 

2 Pp. M.—Devotional Exercises: Rev. J. 
Rauch Stein. 

The Educational Outlook, Supt. S. H. Had- 
ley, Sharon. 

Sufficient Revenue for the City and Borough 
Schools: For the City Schools, George Hen- 
derson, Esq., Philadelphia; Prin. Harry Win- 
ner, Pittsburg; For the Borough Schools, 
Supt. D. A. Harmon, Hazleton; Supt. L. E. 
McGinnis, Steelton. 

General Discussion. 
mittees. 

8p. M—Joint Meeting of the Department of 
City and Borough Superintendence and the 
Department of County Superintendence. 

The College and its Enlarging Field of 
Usefulness, Dr. Isaac C. Ketler, President 
Grove City College. 

Distribution of the State 
Nathan C. Schaeffer. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON, DECEMBER 28. 

9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. John 

. Daugherty. 

mprovement of the Teaching Force: 

Certification of Teachers, Supt. J. J. Pal- 
mer, Oil City. 

Appointment of Teachers, Supt. I. C. M. 
Ellenberger, Sunbury. 


Appointment of Com- 


Money, Dr. 
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Professional Training of Teachers for the 
Elementary Schools, Supt. W. M. Peirce, 
Ridgeway. 

Professional Training of Teachers for the 
ony Schools, Supt. Henry Pease, Titus- 
ville. 

General Discussion. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 29. 


2 Pp. M.—Selection of Text Books, Supt. H. 
J. Wightman, Ardmore. Opening Discussion, 
Supt. C. C. Green, New Brighton. 

When Shall the Newly Chosen Directors 
Take Office, and When shall the School Year 
Begin, Supt. Theodore Shank, Jeannette. Dis- 
cussion opened by Supt. Joseph Howerth, 
Shamokin. 

General Discussion. Reports of Committees. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of County Superintents will be held in 
the Auditorium of State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, in the Capitol Building, con- 
vening Tuesday evening, December 27, at 8 
o’clock in joint meeting with the Department 
= City, Borough, and Towuship Superinten- 

ents. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 28, 


9.30 A. M.—President’s Address, “The 
County Superintendency as it was, is, and 
may be:” Supt. T. S. Davis, Blair county. 

The Proposed School Code: Article XI.— 
County, District, and Assistant Superinten- 
dents: (a) Its Adaptation to Present Needs, 
Supt.-B. S. Bayle, McKean county. (b) Sug- 
gested Changes in it, Supt. I. N. McCloskey, 
Clinton county. 

Discussion, Supt. J. H. Hoffman, Bucks 
county. 

General Discussion. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 29. 


2 Pp. M——The Annual County Teachers’ In- 
stitute: (a) The Instructor and his Work, 
Supt. L. E. McGinnis, Steelton. (b) the 
Management of it, Supt. Alvin Rapp, Lehigh 
county. 

General Discussion. Reports of Commit- 
tees. Election of Officers. Adjournment. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


The sixth annual convention of the high 
school department, Principal Charles S. Davis 
President, will be held in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, State Capitol, December 26th, 
27th and 28th, convening Monday evening at 
8 o'clock. 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 206. 


8 p. mM.—Enrollment. 

Round Table. Vice President Albert H. 
Welles in the Chair. 

General Topic—College Requirements: 1. 
What is Preparation for College? 2. Ra- 
tional College Entrance Requirements: (a) 
Constants. (b) Electives. 3. College En- 
trance Requirements as a Controlling Factor 
in High School Courses. 4. Examination 
System versus Certificate System for Admis- 
sion to College. 5. Our Conference at State 
College. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 

Mathematics and Science Section. 
man Ben. G. Graham in the Chair. 

Elementary Science—Its Value and Place 
in the Secondary School Curriculum: Princi- 
pal E. H. Schuyler, Central High School, 
Pittsburg. Professor Masters, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburg. 

General Discussion. 

[Second Topic to be supplied.] 

Mechanical Drawing—Its Place and Value 
in the General High School: Professor A. M. 
Lindsay, Technical High School, Harrisburg. 

2 p. Mi—A Rational Course in English for 
Pennsylvania High Schools. [Speakers to be 
supplied.] 

A Rational Method of Determining and Re- 
cording the Advancement of Pupils for Pro- 
motion and Graduation. [Speakers to be sup- 
plied.] 

Rational Vocational Work in the Smaller 
High Schools. [Speakers to be supplied.] 

8 p. m—Annual Address. [Subject and 
Speaker to be supplied.] 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 

9.30 A. M.—Address, [Subject and Speaker 
to be supplied.] Imperfections in Our Penn- 
sylvania High School Legislation, W. S. 
Hertzog, Pennsylvania State High School 
Inspector. : 

Reports of Committees. 

al Topics to be open for general discus- 
sion. 

College and Normal School Department.— 
Under the new Constitution a College and 
Normal School Department will be organized 
in the Rooms of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Thursday, December 30th, at Two 
o’clock P. M. The institutions concerned are 
urged to send delegates. 

Graded School Department.—Under the new 
Constitution a Graded School Department 
will be organized in the Harrisburg High 
School on Thursday, December 29th, at Two 
o’clock. Organizations of Graded School 
Teachers are urged to send delegates. 

Ungraded School Department.—Under the 
new Constitution an Ungraded School Depart- 
ment will be organized in the Harrisburg High 
School, Thursday, December 29th, at Two 
o’clock P. M. Associations of Ungraded 
School Teachers are urged to send delegates. 
The Berks County Association of Teachers 
early voted to send five members as represen- 
tatives and pay their expenses. 


; RounpD TABLES. 

The Kindergarten Round Table will be 
held in the assembly room of the Board of 
Trade, 112 Market Street, at 10 o’clock 
Wednesday and at 2 o'clock Thursday. 
Miss Alice N. Parker, of Pittsburg, presi- 
dent. 

The Child Study Conference will be held 
in the reception room of the Board of 
Trade at 10 a. m. Wednesday and at 2:30 
p. m. Thursday. Dr. W. W. Deatrick, 


Chair- 


State Normal School, Kutztown, president. 
The Nature Study Conference is an- 
nounced to meet in the auditorium of the 
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Harrisburg High School at 10 a. m. 
Wednesday and 2:30 p. m. Thursday, 
Prof. L. J. Ulmer, of Williamsport High 
School, president. 

‘The Manual Training Conference will 
meet in the Senate caucus room of the 
Capitol building at 10 a. m. Wednesday 
and at 2 p. m. Thursday. Prof. Bert M. 


‘Le Seur, of Union City, president. 


On Thursday, from 4 to 6 p. m.,, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania and the teachers 
of Harrisburg will receive the members of 
the Convention in the Governor’s Recep- 
tion Room at the Capitol. 





GOING FORWARD. 


OOD schools cost money, and the money 
must come partly from the State and 
partly from local taxation. Our school 
system is based upon popular government. 
Laws must be enacted to protect the chil- 
dren against the parsimony and the short- 
sightedness of local school boards. The 
schools can never be made better than the 
people want them to be, nor will the schools 
be permitted to lag far behind the de- 
mands of public opinion. Those who would 
take away all power from the local boards 
and vest it in some central authority like a 
State Board of Education, thereby uncon- 
‘sciously admit that in their thinking popu- 
lar government has proved a failure. No 
surer method of destroying popular interest 
in the schools can be devised than that 
which takes the control from the people and 
vests in them only the privilege of paying 
the taxes. 

The world moves and the schools are apt 
to be too conservative. Courses of study 
must be modified and improved so as to 
adapt them to the changing needs of a 
progressive civilization. In arithmetic, for 
instance, it is useless to waste the time and 
brain power of children upon problems 
which never occur in practical life, or 
which were needed in business transactions 
now antiquated by several hundred years. 
It is admitted that for purposes of mental 
discipline, algebra and geometry are far 
more valuable than number work. A revo- 
lution is taking place not merely in the 
teaching of arithmetic, but also in the 
methods of teaching language, history and 
the sciences. In medicine the practitioner 
who has not kept in touch with modern dis- 
coveries ever since he took his degree, 
no longer fit to practice medicine. In edu- 
cation progress has been equally marked. 
Many a teacher whose work at one time 
elicited praise, finds himself out of touch 
with what is now demanded in the public 
schools, simply because he has failed to 
keep abreast of the times. 

There was a time when any one could 
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step from the gutter into a law school. All 
this has been changed, and the study of 
law now requires at least a high school 
training. There was a time when the 
young man who could not get a teacher’s 
certificate went to the medical college, and 
at the end of two courses of lectures re- 
turned home with a diploma authorizing 
him to practice medicine. To-day our law 
requires a preliminary education covering 
four years of high school work, or its 
equivalent, and a subsequent course of four 
years of professional study before the 
graduate of the medical school can be ad- 
mitted to the State examination for license. 
There are at least twenty-five learned voca- 
tions, the doors to which are closed to the 
youth who quits school without getting the 
equivalent of a high school education. 


FIGURES FROM ANNUAL REPORT. 


i he annual school report of State Supt. 

Schaeffer is presented in this number 
of The Journal. The number of school 
districts of the State, including Philadel- 
phia, is now 2,599, number of schools 
34,628, number of superintendents 164, 
number of male teachers 8,103, number of 
female teachers 27,493, whole number of 
teachers 35,596, and the whole number of 
directors 17,674. The average salary of 
male teachers, per month, is $63.43, female 
teachers $47.47. The average length of 
school term in months is 8.49. The whole 
number of pupils is 1,282,965, average 
number of pupils in daily attendance 1,oo1,- 
464. The cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing, building, renting, etc., $9,192,572; 
teachers’ wages, $19,657,318; cost of school 
text-books, $1,094,608; cost of school sup- 
plies other than text-books, including maps, 
globes, etc., $748,290; fuel, contingencies, 
fees of collectors and other expenses, $9,- 
295,389; total expenditures, $39,988,179. 
The regular appropriation to common 
schools for the school year ending June 6, 
1910, $6,872,500; appropriation for free 
tuition of students in state normal schools 
for school year ending June 6, 1910, 
$312,500; for township high schools, $137,- 
500; for borough high schools, $137,500; 
for county superintendents, $115,000. The 
estimated value of school property is $96,- 
244,694. 

Taking the State at large, and not in- 
cluding Philadelphia, the number of dis- 
tricts is 2,598, an increase of 15; number of 
schools 30,019, an increase of 692; number 
of pupils 1,107,416, an increase of 18,518; 
average daily attendance, 846,749, an in- 
crease of 4,862; per cent. of attendance 
86; average length of school term, in 
months, 8.26, increase .o2; number of male 
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teachers 7,652, increase 115; number of 
female teachers, 23,335, increase 623; whole 
number of teachers 30,987, increase 738; 
average salary of male teachers per month 
$61.94, increase $1.29; average salary of 
female teachers per month $46.99, increase 
39 cents; cost of supplies other than text- 
books $748,290, increase $19,415; teachers’ 
wages $15,293,136, increase $649,200; fuel 
and contingencies, fees of collectors, etc., 
$8,859,567, decrease $164,194; cost of text- 
books, $851,081, decrease $33,786; purchas- 
ing, building and repairing and renting 
houses, $5,993,886, decrease $3,029,875; 
total expenditures, $31,745,962, increase 
$425,071; average number of mills levied 
for school purposes, 7.14, increase .13; 
average number of mills levied for building 
purposes, 1.54, increase .07; amount of tax 
levied, $21,019,917, increase $261,642. 


THE PASSION FOR POETRY. 


WE knew of a school where every week 
fine things in prose and poetry were 
committed to memory, and written from 
memory as a weekly exercise in blank books 
provided for the purpose. Those who were 
students there recall their school days with 
unusual satisfaction. A man who mingles 
much with men of culture, as well as men 
of affairs, says that he has never heard any 
other school referred to so frequently by 
its old boys, or spoken of in the same glad 
way. The spirit of poetry and a “sweet 
humanity ” was infused into their blood. It 
took time from the machine work but it 
paid richly in result. In a recent letter 
Dr. Mull, of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, says: “I take the enclosed from the 
Philadelphia Press of to-day. If you have 
not seen it you will enjoy reading it. 
Poetry has done more for the world in the 
march of civilization than philosophy or 
any other one thing except religion; and 
poetry is very much more deeply and inti- 
mately involved in religion than is phi- 
losophy.” The article from The Press is a 
good thing to read and its truth a better 
thing to feel and to know: 

“ Mr. Hudson Maxim, who has made war 
more terrible by inventing the Maxim gun 
and is an authority on high explosives, has 
written a bulky mathematical volume on 
‘The Science of Poetry.’ In it he has 
written much verse himself and given it as 
an example of what verse should be. 

“Mr. Maxim does not advance his sub- 
ject. His verse is mechanical and exact, 
measured with dividers and calipers. His 
definitions echo and repeat past analysis of 
verse as old as Aristotle, and Hindu defini- 
tions of verse were old before Aristotle. 

“But this work of a leading inventor, 
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keen business man and multi-millionaire, 
shows a prodigious personal zest and in- 
terest in verse as such. No passion is more 
widely diffused. People talk about poetry 
being unread. It is the most real thing 
made by man. It is more real than life 
itself. 7 

“Our readers demand of us a page of 
verse, new and old, every Sunday. Thou- 
sands of letters come to this office asking 
for half-remembered poems. Great scrap- 
books full of verse are cherished in hun- 
dreds of homes. Many a hard-headed busi- 
ness man, who looks and acts as if he and 
all his thoughts were hard as steel, treas- 
ures in his pocketbook a slip of sentimental 
verse he has clipped from a newspaper and 
carried for years. Many a man and woman 
who reads this very line will smile here as 
they recognize this of themselves. 

“Verse is universal. Tongues are great 
as they produce it. Nations are known and 
remembered longer for verse than for 
aught else. The close, personal, verbal 
memory of verse is a precious possession, a 
solace, inspiration and support in moments 
of depression and discouragement, the com- 
panioship of the great of old, “ who though 
dead still rule us from their urns.” 

“President McKinley made it a habit 
daily to read verse. It is a wise practice. 
Once formed, new beauties daily reveal 
themselves. Happy the young who early 
commit verse. Those who write verse are 
wise, though they never publish a line. The 
sorriest attempt at lyric or sonnet, if one is 
wise enough not to inflict it on another, is 
a useful and instructive exercise of mind 
and imagination and adds to the comprehen- 
sion and appreciation of all verse.” 


EDUCATORS REVIEW PROPOSED 
NEW CODE. 


HE Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia has issued a review of 

the salient points in the new school code 
which will be introduced in the next Legis- 


lature. After a general discussion of the 
present diverse school laws, says The 
Philadelphia Ledger, the review sets forth 
the main features of the new measure. By 
this bill it is sought to create a uniform 
school law, and so far as Philadelphia is 
concerned to establish the Board of Edu- 
cation as a body independent of Councils 
and the city administration, with power to 
borrow money and issue bonds therefor to 
the extent of 2 per cent. It is purposed to 
reduce the membership from 21 to 15. 

The review says that under the new code 
school districts shall be divided into four 
classes, as follows: 
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“First class districts having a population 
of 500,000 or more. 

“Second class districts having a popula- 
tion less than 500,000 and of 30,000 or 
more. 

“Third class districts having a popula- 
tion less than 30,000, and of 5000 or more. 

“Fourth class districts having a popula- 
tion less than 5000. 

Continuing the Public Education Asso- 
ciation bulletin says: 

“The new bill provides for districts of 
the first class a board of education of 
fifteen, to be appointed by the judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas for terms of 
five years each There must be at least 
one representative from each of the eight 
Senatorial districts of the city, appointed 
as follows: Three for one year, three for 
two years, three for three years, three for 
four years and three for five years. 

“That districts of the second class shall 
elect boards of nine members each for six 
year terms, one-third expiring every two 
years; districts of the third class boards of 
seven, and districts of the fourth class 
boards of five, for terms of six years. 

“ Everywhere in the State, school boards 
will levy their own taxes, as they have 
done everywhere outside of Philadelphia 
heretofore. In districts of the first class 
this is limited to 6 mills. In other school 
districts of more than 5000 inhabitants it 
is limited to 20 mills and in the remaining 
districts to 25 mills. 

“Except districts of the first class the 
school district has the same borrowing 
capacity which is given by the Constitu- 
tion of the State to the municipality at 
large, namely: It can borrow 2 per cent. 
of the assessed value of the district by 
vote of the school board, and 5 per cent. 
more by vote of the people. 

“In districts of the first class, after 
settlement of the portion of the present 
debt which properly belongs to them, no 
further indebtedness can be incurred with- 
out a vote of the people, and through that 
vote only up to 2 per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. 

“Every school district, except those of 
the first class, will be required to collect 
an occupation tax of at least one dollar 
from each male resident over 22 years of 
age.” 

Among other provisions in the new bill 
are the following: 

A State Board of Education of six mem- 
bers, to serve without pay and to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor annually for terms 
of six years with the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction as ex-officio member, 
but president of the new body. 
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Teachers having only provisional certifi- 
cates may teach only five years. 

Teachers must furnish physicians’ cer- 
tificates showing that they are physically 
qualified for the work of teaching. 

School districts of the first and second 
class shall, and those of the third and 
fourth class may, provide for medical in- 
spection of all pupils and school boards 
may also employ school nurses. 

State appropriations for the maintenance 
of the public schools to be distributed on 
the basis of the number of children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 16 years. 

A special revenue provision is as fol- 
lows: 

“The bill provides that all the net pro- 
ceeds of the various lands of the State, 
now about 1,000,000 acres, shall be given 
into the custody of the State Board of 
Education for a school fund. The State 
Board of Education is authorized to use a 
part of the income of the fund for equal- 
izing the educational advantages of the 
different parts of the State, and to pro- 
mote agricultural, domestic and other in- 
dustrial education.” 

Special provision for the management 
of the Philadelphia schools is made as 
follows : 

“The school district is given independent 
power of taxation not to exceed 6 mills. 
It is given independent power of borrow- 
ing up to a limit of 2 per centum. 

“Tt will receive the State appropriation. 

“Tt takes title to all school property. 

“Tt must prepare a budget. 

“The Board of Public Education will 
consist of 15 members, appointed by the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas for 
terms of five years. There must be at 
least one representative from each of the 
eight senatorial districts of the city. 

“The City Treasurer shall be the school 
treasurer. 

“A school controller shall be elected for 
a term of four years. Qualifications: 25 
years of age, competent accountant, resi- 
dent of the school district three years; 
salary, $4000. 

“The board appoints annually a superin- 
tendent of schools, a superintendent of 
buildings and a superintendent of supplies. 

“The sectional boards will consist of 
four members, called school visitors, 
elected for four years, to visit elementary 
schools at least once every three months. 

“The secretary of each board will re- 
ceive a salary of $50 a year. 

“The Superintendent of Schools has su- 
Pervision of all matters of instruction, 
subject to the approval of the Board of 

ducation; nominates associate and dis- 
trict superintendents to the board. He 
may be appointed for four years. 
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“He has no seat and no voice in the 
board. 

“The Superintendent of Buildings must 
be an engineer or architect of good stand- 
ing, and furnishes bond. He must sub- 
mit all plans of buildings and repairs to 
the Superintendent of Schools for criti- 
cism. He supervises school janitors, ap- 
points assistants from eligible list subject 
to the approval of the board. 

“The Superintendent of Supplies has 
powers similar to those of the Superin- 
tendent of Buildings.” 


GOOD WORK AT HOME. 


A FRIEND, a skillful physician and sur- 
geon in large city practice for years, 
found himself broken in health and retired 
to the farm. The neighboring school was 
far from satisfactory and the father, to pre- 
vent loss of time to his children—much 
more serious than loss of money—resolved 
himself to direct their reading and study. 
We have been greatly interested in what 
they have been doing during a part of the 
past year, and asked Harry and Marie to 
give us some account of their work. The 
former writes: 

This letter is a response to your request for 
an outline of what we did in English last win- 
ter. This “we” is not the editorial or im- 
perial “we” but simply the ordinary garden 
variety, and means that my sister was with 
me in the work. I will first give you the list 
of work covered: Scott’s Lady of the Lake; 
Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur, The Passing 
of Arthur and Other Idylls of the King; 
Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities; George Eliot’s 
Silas Marner; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome; Goldsmith’s Deserted Village; Byron’s 
Prisoner of Chillon and Mazeppa; Milton’s 
Il Penseroso, L’Allegro, Comus Lycidas, and 
Samson Agonistes; Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
Julius Cesar, Merchant of Venice and Mac- 
beth; Irving’s Sketch Book; Addison’s Sir 
Roger de Coverly Papers; Hawthorne’s 
House of Seven Gables; Barnes’ General His- 
tory; Montgomery’s English History, Durey’s 
French History and Bayard Taylor’s German 
History. 

The following are the biographies we read: 
Horace Greeley, Julius Cesar, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Thaddeus Stevens, William Penn, Peter 
the Great, Frederick the Great, Bismarck, 
William I, of Germany, Chevalier Bayard, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Darius the Great, 
Xerxes, Hannibal of Carthage, Alexander the 
Great, Alfred the Great, William the Con- 
queror, Lord Nelson, Sir Philip Sidney, Char- 
lemagne, and Samuel Johnson. We read also. 
Benjamin Franklins Autobiography; Burke’s 
Reconciliation, Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, the Constitutions of Pennsylvania and 
of the United States, and Brumbaugh’s stories 
of Pennsylvania. 

From the Bible: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Daniel, 
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and I and II Samuel. Also Josephus, cover- 

ing the books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 

— Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, and 
uth. 

While this seems a somewhat formidable list 
we covered it in the four months previous to 
Christmas. That we got something of the 
various stories I think we showed in the week 
after New Year, given to examination. In 
this examination the subjects were divided 
into five blocks, a day being given to each. 
We were required during this day to write 
our recollection of the various books. We 
were encouraged to appropriate, wholesale or 
retail, any and all good things, and to incor- 

orate these in our reports.. But above all 
to get the thought and the lesson. 

Exception may be taken to our listing under 
literature works of history and biography. 
In defense of this, it would seem as justifiable 
to do so as to list some fiction that is short 
of historical accuracy. A_ historical truth 
plainly told would seem equally eligible as a 
a inaccuracy garbed in elegant Eng- 
ish. 

We made no attempt at analysis, that being 
left entirely to the grammar side of the prop- 
osition. We endeavored to live in the times, 
and with the characters in our daily walk and 
conversation. We sat at the Round Table 
with Arthur and his Knights, cheered Vir- 
ginius, took the wild ride with Mazeppa, freely 
criticised Franklin and Greeley, rejoiced with 
and mourned over Julius Cesar, laughed at 
Queen Bess’s wardrobe, while admiring her 
executive ability; felt like adding other years 
to Rip Van Winkle’s sleep, improved on Ad- 
disonian English, Cheered Stevens in his fight 
for public schools, and so on to the end. 

We read somewhere in Bacon, “ Books 
do not teach the use of books.” Now I am 
none too sure what Bacon meant by this. 
But I do feel sure that they have inspired 
us to aspire, have provoked thought along 
new lines, and have broadened thought along 
old lines. We were not encouraged at origi- 
nal production, our compositions being mainly 
extracts or resumé of our readings. I could 
go on indefinitely with concrete examples of 
our work, but I think the above will give you 
what you asked for. 

And Marie says: Some time since, when 
you paid us a visit, you expressed a desire 
to have sent you an outline of the work my 
brother and myself did last winter in Eng- 
lish and in Latin. Father’s hand being in 
a condition which forbids its use for any 
length of time, Harry has undertaken to 
give you the data in English while I'll 
wrestle with the Latin proposition. 

We began to study Latin by memorizing 
some of the more commonly used phrases 
and proverbs on the average of two a day 
for a period of eight weeks. These phrases 
were to help us in our English reading, in 
which they were frequently met with as 
well as to familiarize us with Latin words 
and sounds. We were required as fre- 
quently as possible to construct sentences 
in English into which these phrases would 
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fit. We felt quite elated on presenting .to 
our teacher a sentence in which “ Ab ovo 
usque ad mala” was incorporated. Our 
pride, however, was short-lived, and suc- 
ceeded by a hard fall after father put his 
foot through the sentence and left us noth- 
ing but a spoiled egg and ruined apples. 
Notwithstanding our discomfiture we think 
we got something out of it. (I might say 
that we pronounced as in English.) We 
took up regularly the noun and adjective 
declensions, getting these pretty thoroughly 
so as to run them off rapidly. Our vocabu- 
lary was taken, 4 few words at a time, de- 
clining and conjugating whatever was sub- 
ject to inflection. We tried to dissect each 
Latin word as we came to it, and find its 
place in English. Lists of English words 
would be made that are derived from the 
Latin words we knew. Our Latin-English 
and English-Latin translations included a 
few extracts from the Gallic wars in which 
words from our vocabulary could be found. 
The parsing of each word in every sen- 
tence as well as learning the rules of the 
g.ammar governing was a sine qua non. 
Please don’t use this the way father often 
used our sentences. Give my love to Fred. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


[* the earlier days the townships were 

required to levy twice as much tax as 
the amount received from the State appro- 
priation. The directors would take oath 
that this levy had been made according to 
law, whereupon, as soon as the oath was 
filed, the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
who at that time was ex officio Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, would send 
out the warrant for the State money, and 
in some instances as soon as this money 
was paid the duplicate was recalled from 
the tax collector and not a cent of local 
tax for school purposes was collected. 

It is known that in one township, at 
least, the State school money was spent 
upon the public roads. They must have 
had apostles of good roads at that time. 
Of course, this happened, as former Gov- 
ernor Stone used to say, “in the good old 
days when everybody was honest.” To pre- 
vent the misuse of public money in this way 
the policy was adopted of paying the school 
appropriation at the end of the year for 
which it is made, and the office of County 
Superintendent was created, in order that 
a representative of the School Department 
might visit the schools and see that they 
were kept in operation according to law. 
The superintendent affixes his approval to 
all the reports which the directors are re- 
quired to make, and it now seldom happens 
that the school appropriation must be with- 
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held from a district because the directors 
have knowingly violated any of our school 
laws. 

The creation of so many new offices led 
to violent opposition to Governor Bigler 
and contributed to his defeat at the next 
election. Fortunately his successor, Gov- 
ernor Pollock, was a firm friend of efficient 
schools. Special legislation was proposed 
and passed through the House and the 
Senate abolishing the office of Superintend- 
ent in four counties. State Superintendent 
Hickok was sent for when the bill reached 
the Governor. He was asked to write out 
the reasons for a veto. The writing of the 
veto message was assigned to his superior 
officer, Andrew Gregg Curtin, then Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth. It stigma- 
tized the bill as special legislation of the 
worst sort, and was triumphantly sustained 
in the legislative branch in which the bill 
had originated. At Reading a mass meet- 
ing was held, at which both Mr. Hickok and 
Governor Pollock made speeches commit- 
ting themselves to the continuance of the 
new office. On their return to Harrisburg 
the Governor was told that Mr. Hickok 
would ruin his administration. Laying his 


finger between his eyes, as if to distin- 
guish right from wrong, the Governor de- 
clared that he would allow every other part 


of his administration to go down in failure 
rather than see the schools suffer harm 
from ill-advised legislation. A Governor 
whose religious scruples prevented him 
from attending the inauguration ball given 
in his honor had no hesitation in taking a 
firm stand for efficient schools. 

In some states the office of County 
Superintendent was created and again 
abolished. Pennsylvania never took a 
backward step of that sort. Nor did her 
Legislature ever commit the mistake of 
providing for the election of superintend- 
ents by popular vote. Wherever this plan 
has been tried the office has fallen into the 
hands of politicians. Sometimes men have 
been selected by vote of the people who 
could not pronounce a column of words 
without a mistake. In states afflicted with 
officials of this sort there always springs 
up a demand for examinations conducted 
from the state capital; and the State Super- 
intendent sometimes deteriorates into a 
mere reader of examination papers. Let 
any one compare the questions prepared by 
the average County Superintendent of 
Pennsylvania with the tests prepared by 
State Boards of Education, and he will re- 
Joice over the variety of the questions as 
well as over the fact that the superintend- 
ency has never been a political office in 
the Keystone State. 

Politics and the schools do not mix. 
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Wherever the two are joined together the 
child loses. That superintendents hold of- 
fice regardless of the mutations of politics 
speaks well for those who planned the 
supervision of our schools. The school 
population has outgrown the possibilities of 
efficient supervision in the larger counties, 
and if the legislators of 1911 shall prove as 
wise as those of 1854 they will provide for 
closer supervision by giving assistants to 
the superintendents, at least in all the 
larger counties, if not in most of the cities 
and counties. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: The Hovey 
township school board has decided to close 
its two schools and send the pupils to Fox- 
burg and Parker’s Landing, thus securing 
better school advantages. Queenstown bor- 
ough has been made a part of Perry town- 
ship by order of the court, on account of the 
small population. Agriculture is taught in 
the schools of Burrell, Madison, and Wayne 
twps. We are taking steps to introduce the 
course of study prepared by the State De- 
partment. 

BEAvER.—Supt. Locke: At College Hill the 
high school curriculum has been extended so 
as to meet the requirements of a three-year 
course. At Darlington the township and bor- 
ough have united and formed a union high 
school. 

Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: The annual “ Begin- 
ners’ Meeting” was very generally attended. 
Prof. Geo. C. Bordner and myself were the 
principal instructors. The second annual 
meeting of the county teachers’ association 
was attended by over 200 teachers. Supt. 
Evans, of Columbia countv, delivered two 
excellent addresses. 

Cirnton.—Supt. McCloskey: Four new 
schools have been opened in the county to 
relieve overcrowded conditions. The Board 
of Education in Renovo has established a de- 
partment of music and drawing which ex- 
tends to every grade in the borough. Miss 
Alice Lees of the borough has been selected 
to take charge of it. The spirit of improve- 
ment to school property has been shown 
throughout the county in the large number 
of buildings painted and papered during vaca- 
tion. Our schools have opened under very 
favorable conditions. Very few schools have 
been annoyed with diseases common to chil- 
dren. Our health officers have been on the 
alert to prevent the spread of any contagion. 

CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Our annual 
picnic of teachers, directors and patrons of 
the schools of the county was well attended. 
The speakers were Supt. J. C. Wagner, Profs. 
J. E. Carothers, S. C. Beitzel, M. M. Metz- 
gar and Dr. A. S. Martin. The occasion has 
come to be regarded as one of the chief events 
of the year. 

Erre.—Supt. Russell: Mrs. Charlotte W. 
Battles has made the second proposal to the 
Girard borough school board. This proposal 
states that she will pay the contract price of 
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$35,411 for the construction of the Battles’ 
Memorial School instead of the original offer 
of $20,000, $1,500 of this will be paid when 
the school board has purchased four acres of 
ground in the rear for a suitable playground. 
The grounds are to be kept in a good condi- 
tion. The course of study is to be approved 
by the state and in accordance with a high 
school of the first grade. This proposal will 
be placed before the board at its next meet- 
ing. The paper was drawn by C. J. Hinds, 
Esq., after much deliberation, and with the 
idea of giving the best for the interests of 
the community. This gift speaks louder than 
any words can of the public spirit of Mrs. 
Battles and the gift will only increase the re- 
spect and admiration in which she and her 
family are held by Girard and vicinity. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Jenks township 
has increased the term from eight’ to nine 
months, and Green from seven to eight. Bar- 
nett and Tionesta are now the only districts 
in the county that have a seven-month term. 
The term’s work has started under very en- 
couraging circumstances. I think the new 
course of study will work a much needed 
improvement in the schools of the state 
where there is much moving about, as is the 
case in our county. 

Futton.—Supt. Lamberson: Three prelimi- 
nary meetings of teachers were held, at one or 
another of which all of our teachers reported 
except five. They were very interesting and 
beneficial. 

GREENE.—Supt. Stewart: The annual Di- 
rectors’ Convention was attended by one 
hundred and ten directors—the largest en- 
rollment we have ever had. The following 
subjects were discussed: Medical Inspection 
of Schools; The Claims of Agriculture and 
kindred subjects to a place in the Public 
Schools; and Needed School Legislation. Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer was present and made two 
addresses. It was an interesting and profitable 
convention. 

Huntincpon.—Supt. Dell: In Wood town- 
ship a newly established high school is in suc- 
cessful operation. The new township high 
school in Warrior’s Mark opened with an 
enrollment of more than twenty-five pupils. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Jones: Two general 
teachers’ meetings have been held during the 
month, at Reynoldsville and Brookville, com- 
bined attendance a little over 200: The course 
of study was the principal topic of discussion. 
Teachers are pleased with the new course, and 
are trying to adapt it to the schools. In the 
ungraded schools we are using the alter- 
nation plan. Instruction in writing and draw- 
ing was a prominent feature at these meetings. 

LawrENcE.—Supt. Gilmore: Hillsville now 
has a comfortable six-room building, two new 
rooms having been added during the sum- 
mer. 

MirFLin.—Supt. Wills: Gen. Adouiram Jud- 
son Warner, Superintendent of Mifflin county, 
in 1859, died at his home in Marietta, Ohio, 
August 13, I910, at the age of seventy-six. 
Gen. Warner lived a busy and prominent life. 
He came to Mifflin county, in 1855, taught 
school near Bellville and was principal of the 
Lewistown Academy 1856-58, served as county 
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Superintendent from Dec. 1, 1858, to Aug. 
29, 1859. Entered the Union Army in 1861 as 
a captain in the Tenth Pennsylvania Reserves 
and served with honor throughout the war. 
He was with McClellan in the peninsular cam- 
paign, was severely wounded at Antietam, 
fought in the battle of Gettysburg, and on 
March 13, 1865, was made a brigadier general. 
He was an intimate friend of Lincoln and was 
one of the pall-bearers at his funeral. He 
was the successful promoter of several gigan- 
tic business enterprises, and represented his 
district three times in the United States Con- 
gress. 

MonroE.—Supt. Koehler: East Stroudsburg 
has erected an annex to the school building at 
a cost of $10,000. The high school of this 
borough can congratulate itself upon having 
one of the most commodious and up-to-date 
rooms in this part of the state. Coolbaugh 
has erected a modern one-room building at 
Pocono Summit. The citizens, who for the 
past six or eight years petitioned the Board 
for a school building, are duly gratified. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: East Chil- 
lisquaque is erecting a new four-room high 
school. It will be well lighted, ventilated and 
heated. Watsontown has added another 
teacher to the high school faculty. Mt. Car- 
mel township has added five teachers; Riv- 
erside and Marion Heights have each added 
one. 

Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: Some districts had 
trouble in getting enough teachers. The 
schools of Greene and Shohola districts have 
been supplied with a set of eight of Rand & 
McNally’s maps mounted in a spring roller 
case. Four districts are now thus equipped. 

Potter.—Supt. Welfling: We have at least 
one rural school which comes very near being 
ideal. It is located at North Fork, Harrison 
township. It has nearly everything in the 
way of equipment one could wish for; main- 
tains a splendid school garden; has thirty- 
two pupils on the roll, presided over by an 
enthusiastic teacher. One whole day was 
given to the celebration of Parents’ Day, at 
which sixty-two visitors were present. Din- 
ner was served in the school-house and later 
an excellent programme was rendered by the 
pupils and some of the guests. Such a fine 
school spirit! Would that we had more such 
teachers. 

. Unton.—Supt. Spigelmyer: The new course 
of study meets with general approval on the 
part of our teachers. Gregg township high 
school is in successful operation. Many im- 
provements have been made throughout the 
county in the way of beautifying the school 
home. In the rural districts visited I find in- 
creased attendance. I regret to say that we 
again have trouble with the vaccination law, 
which is stoutly resisted in certain localities. 

Warren.—Supt. Knapp: We are congrat- 
ulating ourselves upon the enrollment of War- 
ren County teachers at the Erie meeting of 
the State Educational Association; 30 per cent. 
of our teachers were present, placing Warren 
third on the list of counties in respect to 
enrollment. Our teachers and directors are 
grateful for the course of study for the ele- 
mentary schools. It is being adopted by many 
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Boards, and in due time all the schools will 
be using it. It fills a long-felt want. 

WASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: East Pike 
township dedicated on September 6th, its 
new eight-room building with appropriate ex- 
ercises. The building is the best of its kind 
in this part of the state. It is with profound 
sorrow that we record the death of Ex-Co. 
Supt, F. R. Hall. He died August 31st, 
after a brief illness. Mr. Hall was a man of 
rare intellectual vigor, great decision of char- 
acter, and firmness of purpose. As superin- 
tendent of this county for twelve years, his 
administration was positive and aggressive. 
In laboring to bring the schools up to his 
high ideals, he did much to increase their effi- 
ciency and to advance the general interests 
of education. He was an earnest exemplary 
Christian, active in every good work, a man 
whose life was one of consecration and de- 
votion to the Master. He leaves a wife and 
one child to mourn his loss. 

Bancor.—Supt. Gruver: The schools opened 
with an enrollment of 1029 pupils on the first 
day. An extra teacher has been added to 
our corps. 

Beaver Fatis.—Supt. Lester: We have an 
excellent corps of teachers, probably the best 
in years. The first month closes with very 
satisfactory results. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Gelwix: At last we 
are in our new high school building. The 
main study hall has a seating capacity of 304. 
There are eleven recitation rooms, all of 
convenient size and well lighted. The audito- 
rium will seat 850. The gymnasium’ is large 
enough to accommodate all inside games and 
gymnastic drills. Total cost, including ground 
and equipment, will be about $70,000 

CoaTESVILLE.—Supt. Gordon: All our rooms 
are well filled, while some are much over- 
crowded. This was especially true of the 
seventh grade. When the schools opened, we 
found over one hundred and sixty pupils 
allotted to the two rooms of this grade. To 
relieve this congestion, we had to rent and 
furnish another room This we secured in the 
Opera House Building. It is the only avail- 
able room in town which suits our purpose 
fairly well Even with this relief, the rooms 
of this grade each contain more pupils than 
can be successfully handled by one teacher. 
These congested conditions make it evident 
that we shall be obliged to erect some new 
school buildings in the immediate future. 

Coat Twr. (Northumberland Co.).—Supt. 

ocum: Five additional teachers increase the 
number to seventy-nine. An extra course and 
another teacher have been provided for our 
high school department. 

_Danvitte.—Supt. Diffenbacher: We are 
aiming to make the science work in our high 
school more practical each year. Several ad- 
ditional pieces of apparatus have been pur- 
chased and the laboratory equipment im- 
Proved. With our well-lighted rooms and 
laboratory and efficient instructors we feel 
Prepared to do excellent work in advanced 
Physics, chemistry, zodlogy and botany. 

_ GREENSBURG.—Supt. March: Greensburg has 
introduced medical inspection in a_ limited 
way. A physician appointed by the Board of 
Health has examined all of our pupils for 
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tuberculosis and other communicable diseases. 
The school board made an appropriation 
which was conditioned upon the raising of a 
similar amount by the town council for a care- 
ful individual inspection of pupils. The coun- 
cil, however, while well disposed in the mat- 
ter, were unable to meet the demand this 
year. We have introduced manual training 
and domestic science in the seventh and 
eighth grades and Freshman class. We have 
also started mechanical drawing in the senior 
and junior years of our high school. 

KitTANNING.—Supt. Goodwin: The increased 
attendance in the high school made another 
teacher necessary. Miss Marion Roberts of 
Pittsburg was selected for the place. She is 
in charge of the work in history. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: Enrollment 
large. Attendance almost perfect. With the 
exception of a vacancy in the high school, 
which was not yet filled when the month 
closed, all departments were thoroughly or- 
ganized from the beginning. A_ successful 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Association 
in the Third ward discussed matters of im- 
portance to school and home. The association 
will move toward public playgrounds through- 
out the city. The Teachers’ Association, at 
their regular meeting, received reports from 
five of their number who had attended sum- 
mer sessions at the universities and colleges. 
Plans for the year’s work in these meetings 
in the Association include the reading and 
discussion of Colgrove’s “The Teacher and 
the School.” A course of University Ex- 
tension lectures will be conducted again this 
year by the same body. 

NorTHAMPTON Boro.—Supt. Landis: Mr. 
Clyde Edgeworth, a former teacher in Bank’s 
Business College, Philadelphia, has been added 
to our high school faculty in the commercial 
department. 

PuNXSUTAWNY.—Supt. Jackson: Our schools 
opened with an enrollment the first day of 
1492. All of the teachers reported for duty. 
All of our last year’s force but three are with 
us this year and we have three additional 
teachers. Six new school rooms have been 
completed. They are beautiful rooms; com- 
plete in every respect and all lighted entirely 
from the left. The Board has adopted the 
Bennett system of writing and we are looking 
for improvement in that direction. The pupils 
were never before so regular in attendance 
and punctuality. For the first time tardiness 
iS uncommon. 

TayLor.—Supt. Lloyd: Two additional 
rooms have been added as an annex to the 
school building on Lincoln Heights. Our en- 
rollment for the first month was 1388. 

TyronE.—Supt. Fleck: A proposed loan of 
$40,000 for a. new high school building, de- 
feated on two previous occasions, was again 
submitted to the voters, and was carried by 
a very decisive majority. This insures the 
erection of the high school, the site for which 
has already been purchased. From an enroll- 
ment of 1407 there were 910 pupils (65 per 
cent.) who attended every day of the month, 
and in addition to this number 105 others 
missed but a half-day. The outlook for the 
year is encouraging. 
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“I Do Not Know.”—*Sound knowledge,” says 
a distinguished philosopher, “will enable one to say, 
I donot know.” This answer must be given to those 
pupils who inquire wy the half-steps occur between 
three and four, and between seven and eight, and not 
elsewhere. That such is the fact is known intuitive- 
ly; and, in the main, is confirmed by mathematical 
deductions based upon acoustic experiments, or upon 
facts, or what are supposed to be facts in the phe- 
nomena of sounds. But wy the human ear should 
require those successions and combinations of sounds 
which seem to be furnished by nature, or wy certain 
vibrations of the atmospheric air should produce tones 
of a certain pitch, or wy the ratio between those 
vibrations and the tones which they produce should 
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be as they are, we do not know; so that we can no 
more answer the question,‘‘Why do tue half-steps 
occur between three and four, and between seven and 
eight?” than we can answer the question, “Why do 
apples differ in color or in flavor?” or, “Why do 
roses differ in hue or in fragrance?” So it is, also, 
with many very common things of daily experience 
and observation. We have spoken of the universally 
received, or practical, and not of that which is some- 
times called the mathematical scale. Nor have we 
made allusion to the fact supposed to be established 
by the latter scale, that the magnitude of the interval 
called a half-step is not exactly one-half of that which 
is called a step; nor, again, to the fact that the step- 
intervals themselves are unequal; since these things, 
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1. Now to heaven our prayer as - cend- ing, God speed the right! In a 
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being quite beyond the appreciation of the ordinarily 
cultivated ear, cannot be ofany practical use. Yet, for 
the gratification of the Inquisitives—some of whom 
may be found in almost every class of learners—who 
may, perhaps, be more anxious to inquire into the 
whys and wherefores of things which cannot be un- 
derstood, than to make practical improvement in 
those which they can understand, we will briefly state, 
that the octave is theoretically divided, not merely 
into twelve intervals of a half-step each, according to 
the standard practical scale, but into fifty-three inter- 
vals, called commas, by which musicians understand 
the eight or ninth part of astep. This, again, is not 





the exact measurement as revealed by mathematical 
deductions from supposed facts; but it is within a mi- 
nute fraction of it, so near as to be satisfactory as 4 
theoretic standard. According to this division, tak- 
ing the key of C asthe standard scale, the intervals 
are as follows, or, in other words, the fifty-three com- 
mas are thus distributed between the scale tones: 
Between one and two, nine commas; two and three, 
eight; three and four, five; four and five, nine; five 
and six, eight; six and seven, nine; and between 
seven and eight, five commas. These intervals are often 
expressed by the ratios of'the vibration of strings, or by 
the ratios of the waves of the atmosphere.—Sewa 





